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Editorial. 


HE fact that soldiers of the United States are fight- 
ing on foreign soil, and with other nations which 
have been engaged in the struggle we have en- 
tered, should not obscure the plain state of the 
case. They are fighting to save their country as 

directly as though they were fighting here and alone. 
Their country could not exist in free pursuance of its 
aims under the domination and oppression to which 
it has been subjected during the last three years. The 
plain certainty as to the future is that if the cause 
of despotism triumphs in Europe it will lay a heavy 
hand upon America. The intention has been author- 
itatively and distinctly announced, to reckon with us 
after the end in view has been reached across the ocean. 
It cannot be doubted that the intention is certain, and that 
it will as surely be carried out as that if two be added to two 
the sum will be four. It is fatuous to deny this. Mr. 
Roosevelt was within cold reason when he said that we 
are fighting with the Allies in Europe in order that we 
shall not have to fight without them here. 
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It is a curious fact that much of the broadening and 
liberalizing of modern orthodoxy was due to reflex action 
from missionary work. Missionaries found that their 
theology would not fit the necessities of the situation in 
foreign lands. It may have been good enough for the 
people at home, but it would not do for the heathen. So 
in time the heathen converted those who sent men to 
convert them. ‘There had to be a readjustment of ideas 
to fit their case; and home constituencies got the benefit. 
The same result is coming out of religious work among 
men at war. All creeds stand on the same level and 
receive full hospitality there, even though they are sharply 
differentiated here. Catholics, Protestants, Jews,—all 
work together. ‘The only sort not welcomed or needed is 
that of people who have no faith at all, who have no 
positive message. Good effects here are already felt; 
antiquated and meaningless divisions seem queer. 
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A NEGATIVE spirit in a cause is more depleting than 
positive hostility is damaging. Not to respond to an 
appeal, to be insensible of its direct call upon active sym- 
met to resume regular activities as though nothing 
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had happened, and to show no sign that 


condoned. Just at the present time when men are dying 
for their country, and offering their lives in her cause, any 
sort of such indifference in any direction is equivalent to 
active and intentional disloyalty, so far as practical effect 
is concerned. It is more harmful than open disloyalty, 
because that is open and manifest, while unresponsive- 
ness, indifference, and unchanged behavior are seques- 
tered and insidious treachery. Some things should go on 
as before, business as usual maintained, and cheer kept 
up; but to have everything go on as before, to ignore 
calls to patriotic action by conservation, and to flaunt a 
public contradiction of plain duties of compliance with 
authorized recommendations and requests, shows lament- 
able lack of appreciation and sense of obligation. It is 
crass selfishness. ; 
* 


CurIsTMAS, the season for unselfish feelings and expres- 
sions, fosters also expectations and delights that can only 
be called selfish. This year it ought to be the purest 
Christmas we have ever had. We ought not to give to 
those who give to us and because they give to us. We 
ought to replace such giving with the care of those whose 


necessities make selfish enjoyments shameful. We ought 


not to indulge in wasteful and merely luxurious expen- 
diture. Every one ought to take a sort of vow of poverty. 
Affections should be taken for granted, and remembrance 
assumed, so that the more may go to bind up wounds, 


_cheer the lonely, and relieve the distressed. How silly 


and trivial become the little meaningless and often unde- 
sired gifts and cards, before allowable, now that such 
tragic wants oppress the mind! Dear little children, 
tender women, helpless old men, and cripples, are suf- 
fering and starving in numbers beyond reckoning. No 
home can have peace of mind in its joys and festivities 
without making’generous offering, for allowance, to those 
in 'great need. 
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THE cleaners nowadays cannot keep up with their 


orders. They are overwhelmed with work. With extra 
help they yet fail to satisfy impatient customers. They 


say that every one is having clothes renovated and re- 
paired instead of throwing them aside for new garments. 
People think twice before they order new gowns and suits. 
They find there is a good deal of respectable wear in last 
year’s wardrobe. Economy leads to gratifying discov- 
eries. Necessity is mother of more than invention. A 


corresponding discovery is coming to light in doctrines. 


Some of them that were discarded are brought out and 
looked over, and, when a stitch is taken here and there 
and wrinkles pressed out, they turn out to be really quite 
serviceable. ‘The style is, to be sure, a betrayal, but the 
material is so good that style does not count. What 


-was,despised and rejected, even, is rehabilitated. Some 


of the doctrines too severe for use hitherto fill an impera- 
tive need. Such things as have come to light require 
retribution. Old-fashioned severity comes in handy. 
Properly modified and controlled, it is indispensable. 
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_ WHEN a literary man, to show his familiarity with the 
history of the early settlers of Salem and Boston, makes 
passing reference to the way they burned witches in Salem, 
he furnishes us with a metre of his preparation. At once 
we know that he never read the story of Salem witchcraft, 
for no witches were ever burned in Salem. Some were 
hanged, and one was pressed to death, but none were 


‘burned. Negroes were burned in some parts of the 


t is having the | 
least influence,—that is a form of opposition not to be 


vinced against his will is of the same opinion still,- 
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orth; but burning there was never a fav 
circumventing the devil, who was believed t 
and active in the affairs of men. He was believe 3 
present sometimes in the person of men and women who © 
became his agents and representatives. The stage effects 
produced by Rev. William Sunday in his colloquies with 
Satan would not have excited laughter in the days of 
Judge Sewall and Rebecca Nourse. Their contemporaries 
believed in the devil with a conviction as vigorous as 
their belief in God; nevertheless, they did not burn the 
witches. ; 2 
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Our government together with several European na- 
tions exacted an indemnity from Japan on account of an 
outbreak of violence at Shimonisiki. Our share was 
$3,000,000. We had the grace to be ashamed of our 
share in the robbery and returned the money, which was 
used to develop the harbor of Yokohama. ‘The Christian 
Register was the first to call for this righteous action. 
After the Boxer Rebellion in China we again joined with 
other nations in exacting an indemnity, which we after- 
ward returned. ‘That money is now used for the educa- 
tion of Chinese students in America. So it happens that — 
out of these two nefarious transactions good has come ~ 
by putting free money at the disposal of these two Oriental 
governments, and, what is better, has created a friendly 
feeling for us which will be invaluable if we know how to 
use it. 
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THE remark is frequently made that ‘the was a brave 
man who first ate a raw oyster.’’ Whoever he was, he 
was not a civilized man, and probably had no prejudice 
whatever against eating anything that was edible. From 
our savage ancestors we inherited the habit of eating raw 
shellfish. That they were favorite articles of diet is 
shown by the numerous shell-heaps that are to be seen all 
along the seaboard. Although the Indians who left the 
shell-heaps were not our ancestors, they were akin to the 
barbarians who in all parts of the world have inherited 
the habit of eating raw sea-food. Wherever savages live ~ 
on the seacoast we find them eating not only oysters, but 
squid and even worms. Many of our habits, notions, and 
superstitions might, if we knew enough about them, be 
traced back to remote antiquity and a savage ancestry. 
We continue to eat raw clams and oysters because they 
approve themselves to a civilized appetite by their 
flavor and digestibility. tia 


Long-Distance Influence. 


One of the despairs of the intellectual life is the ap- 
parent uselessness of discussion and controversy. No 
one ever seems to be persuaded or convinced by the _ 
arguments of his opponent. The man who has made 
up his mind seldom changes it. The main advantage 
of discussion is that the other man may possibly under- 
stand what it is and how it was made up. ‘The total — 
result often is that added to firmer conviction are the — 
delicate delights of saying the thing smartly, of catching 
the antagonist at a disadvantage, of putting a sting 
reply, of insinuating what could not be asserted, of co 
sating for retirement by poisoning the wells in the 
treat, of doing dntallectysliy the sort of thing wout 
soldiers of our enemy have been known to do,—s 
our man who bent over to offer a drink. The man 
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sums up the net profit of efforts to extend the d 
truth by comparing notes, pointing } 
which emerge, and submitting the faire 
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ler mercies of the counsel for the def 
appear to be the greatest waste 
ravelling expenses. Theological propa: 


seems mainly productive of multiplied mis-— 
tandings and hopeless non-understanding, and in- 


_ fectious bigotry. Even gentle natures become corroded, 
_ and good dispositions embittered. We cannot deny that 
_ there are what some one has named acidulous vestals of 
_ the church. — 
__ But in all this hopelessness of opinions that mingle but 
_ do not mix, missions which proclaim but do not convert, 
_ discussions which unite disputation and sunder disputants, 
_ there is something more. Something takes place. If 
we could follow the most strenuous contender for his view 
_ of a case into all his future expressions and actions we 
___ should find a curious inconsistency with previous actions. 
_ When he is out of sight of his contestant, the views he 
__ has despised and rejected return like a ghost to haunt his 
_ mind. As he thinks things over, out of the heat of 
__ friction, he begins to feel that there is something in those 
_- absurd beliefs which has to be reckoned with. He does 
_ not admit, any more than at first, that this something 
__ isright, but he considers it; he never thinks of the matter 
_ again without thinking of this something he had never 
_ thought worth thinking of before. He takes it into 
his accountings. ‘Then, without his knowing it, a strange 
_ transformation of mind is wrought. A spiritual endos- 
_ mosis takes place. Unconscious cerebration performs a 
miracle. There is a transfusion of ideas. Weeks, 
_ months, even years, afterward an observer of the original 
affair would have to report an incredible thing. He 


would testify that the very views once abhorred were © 


now contended for as though they were original. If the 
old antagonist were present he would have to hide a 
- smile. It would not do for him to welcome an ally, and 
_ express satisfaction that one formerly an opponent had 
now become a friend. That would be to commit an 
indiscretion. There are times when it is unwise to recall 
“old, unhappy, far-off days, and battles long ago.” It 
is quite enough to accept things without any disturbing 

_ ‘awareness. One may safely change the subject. The 

_ fortunately married come to look alike. 

_ There is a good deal of encouragement in this. No 
food for the cynic is here. ‘The smile is pardonable, if it is 
_ really hidden. ‘The fact to be noted is not that men are 

_ inconsistent, that truth is slippery, that ‘“‘varium et 
_ ‘mutabile semper” has a wider application than Virgil’s. 
_ The substance of the matter lies deeper. It mines 
_ - beneath our former position and makes it untenable. It 

is not true that discussion is useless. It is not true that 
mo one is ever persuaded by argument. It is not true 
_ that propagandism is always vanity. It may be at first 

and for a little while, but in the long run truth prevails. 
It prevails by assimilation more than by conquest, and in 
time rather than at the time; but just so far as it is true 
it wins out. We adopt what once we did not see, as if 
_ it were born in us. Others will take home whatever 
ym us was worth keeping; and the seed that fell on good 

nd, though forgotten as entirely as the other seed, 
spring up, and the seed that fell on stony ground will 
of it be blown to better soil. Long-distance in- 
e is often better and more productive than that 
is immediate and obvious. An antagonist of 
as they are had better beware of his victories, for 
e defeats, and study what he has defeated, for it 
= him in spite of himself. If defeated, he had 
Id on too long, for erosion and saturation will 
untain of his confidence to the delta of truth 
‘ ; fact of long-distance influence to 


the greatness of their way, or get 
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_eredible changes and persuasions. The best evangelism 


is not that of the sudden overturn, for revolutions beget 
revolutions. The best mission is that of the patient, 
Steady, dispassionate, and open-minded pursuit and 
forwarding of truth; and they who truly teach are likely 
to learn as often as they teach. 


How Many Kinds of Unitarians? 


_ Attempts are often made—and never successful—to 
invent some formula that will accurately describe the 
standard beliefs of all Unitarians and unite them under 
one confession that will have something like the unifying 
force of the historic creeds without the anathema for those 
who do not assent. 

The difficulty in shaping such a formula arises from the 
fact that the sentiment of all thoroughgoing Unitarians 
is expressed in the Latin declaration that may be trans- 
lated, “I am a man, and nothing human is foreign to 
me.’’ ‘There are thousands of people, who are in spirit 
and practice Unitarians, who look with indifference upon 
both the formula wrought out with intense feeling and 
final acceptance by the National Conference and also the 


declaration adopted many years ago by the Western 


Conference. To many if not most of us these declarations 


are regarded as simply good and harmless but having no 


remarkable attractive power. 

George Eliot’s agnostic prayer, ‘‘Oh may I join the 
choir invisible,”’ attracts many; the request of Abou Ben 
Adhem, “Write me, then, as one that loves his fellow- 
men,’ seems to others admirable and sufficient. Among 
Unitarian workers and thinkers are some who read with 
sympathy Comte’s exposition of the ‘“ Religion of Human- 
ity.’”’ Dr. Hedge once said, “We have three hundred 
churches and three hundred religions.’’ This cryptic 
saying being interpreted means that in every Unitarian 
church that is alive and active some sentiment is upper- 
most in the minds of the people. In some, where ortho- 
doxy is stalwart and oppressive, the dominant feeling is 
one of protest and rebellion; in others, where orthodoxy 
is ‘cherished as a relic of antiquity, and the fellowship of 
the family and the neighborhood takes the place of eccle- 
siastical co-operation and the creed as a bond of union, 
Unitarians feel no compulsion to declare themselves and 
tell what they do or what they do not believe. 

If a large assemblage of men and women who were 
very much interested in art or music or modes of patriotic 
endeavor were asked to tell why they were drawn together, 
they might make adequate reply with the phrase, ‘‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together.”” Scornful orthodox parti- 
sans might ask of creedless Unitarians as Sothern did 
in ‘Lord Dundreary,” ‘How can they flock with one 
feather?’ It may be difficult, but it is not impossible. 

It is a notable fact that nothing works more to cause 
cteedless Unitarians to flock together than a so-called 
“revival of religion’’ carried on with zeal and animosity. 
The more virulent the attack on Unitarians and their 
beliefs, or lack of beliefs, the more quickly do the churches 
attacked fill up, and the more freely is money given to 
sustain the cause despised and condemned. ‘Three hun- 
dred years ago Unitarians who disagreed concerning the 
diyinity of Christ persecuted each other even unto death. 
It was the fashion of the times. It would be difficult to 
find a Unitarian now who would part company with a 
friend on account of such a difference as happened in the 
Boston Association of Ministers only forty years ago, 
when two of our saints and leaders openly dissolved the 
personal fellowship of a lifetime on account of such a dif- 


, 
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ference concerning the sayings of Jesus as ultimate au- 
thority. ‘The two were Rufus Ellis and Dr. Sears. At 
the same meeting, the last one at which miracles have 
been discussed as guarantees of truth, Dr. Bellows and 
Dr. Hedge fell apart over the story of the miraculous 
conception of Jesus. ; 

In 1859 Darwin published his wonder-working book on 
“The Origin of Species.”’. Instantly a line of division 
was drawn between those who did and those who did not 
read that book with sympathy and assent. Thousands of 
people ranged themselves on the liberal side of that line, 
not becatise they were convinced Unitarian churchgoers 
and supporters of Unitarian institutions, but because they 
looked upon science as the great emancipator of the 
human intellect. 

When a professional revivalist was plying his trade 
inside the lines of Sheridan’s army in the Shenandoah 
Valley, a trooper listening to the sound of the exhorter’s 
voice said: ‘I should not dare to listen to that man. If 
I did I should be afraid to go into battle.’”’ When other 
soldiers read the tracts of John F. W. Ware and Robert 
Collyer they said, ‘‘ That is the kind of talk for a soldier.” 

The controversy over the question of the abolition of 
slavery drew a line of division that left many prominent 
persons outside of the orthodox lines. 

When Galton made his study of the scientific men of 
England, he was surprised to find that out of all propor- 
tion to their number they were the sons of Unitarian 
ministers. 

The limits of thought have been immeasurably expanded 
in the last fifty years, and the expansion has come from 
Wallace, Huxley, and Darwin not less than from the 
inspiration of Parker and Channing. Behind them all is 
the sentiment, “I am human; and I think of nothing 
human as alien to me” (Homo sum; humani nihil alienum 
a me puto). 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Spirit of the Training-Camps. 


The President of the Association has no apology to 
make for the fact that so large a proportion of his time 
and strength has been given during the past year to na- 
tional concerns and to his duties as chairman of the 
War Work Council of the Unitarian churches. It is, 
however, fitting that he should from time to time report 
in this column on some of his observations and experi- 
ences in this connection. He has had rather exceptional 
opportunities for getting into close relations with the 
young men in the Officers’ Training Camps, at certain 
of the Camps of the National Army, and at two or three 
of the Naval Stations and Schools. Further, the thirty 
or more volunteer chaplains appointed by the War Work 
_ Council send their reports to him and he is accordingly 
more or less in touch with nearly all the Camps. 

What is the spirit of the young soldiers and sailors and 
what are some of their problems and perils? Physically, 
the Camps have done wonders for these young men, 
With two or three exceptions the health record is above 
normal. One is impressed with the visible improvement 
from week to week in the set-up, bearing, and bodily vigor 
of the men. ‘The too characteristic American slouch has 
disappeared. Mentally, too, there is a focussing of,at- 
tention and a serious purpose to learn this new trade 
quickly and effectively, which means real intellectual 
quickening to many a sluggish youth. 

_ The tone of the Camps is generally;wholesome. There 
is neither excitement nor depression. ‘The average man 
Stands the test of these unusual and undesired experiences 
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remarkably well. Sound character, good perso: its, 
comradeship, loyalty, and public spirit are all not so much ~ 
developed as disclosed. ‘There is respect for law, a willing- _ 
ness to submit to necessary discipline, and a sense of 
sober responsibility. There is some natural growling - 
over preventable blunders, but little resentment or eva- 
sion of duty. Our officers and men are carrying into this 
novel business of soldiering a commendable energy and 
thoroughness. ‘They are braced up to a high standard of 
proficiency by the seriousness of their task and by the 
knowledge that failure to attain adequate training may 
involve disaster and death. ‘There is, therefore, very 
little tendency to rebel against the drudgery of drill or 
to hold one’s self above the sordid details of camp life. 
The men recognize that safety and success depend upon 
knowledge, discipline, and skill. 

At the same time, the Yankee has not lost his native 
versatility, resourcefulness, and practical capacity. ‘These 
young men are still primarily mechanics, farmers, teach- 
ers, mill operatives, clerks, or whatever their occupation 
was before they enlisted or passed the examination of the 
exemption boards. Soldiering is their present duty but 
not their real business in life. They have not become 
cogs in a machine. 

There is no evidence as yet of any development of an 
undue militaristic spirit. There are a few young men 
who have a real zest for this new work and who seem to 
regard war in the light of a peculiarly exciting game. 
There are also a few men who want to have a part in 
punishing the enemy, but without exception these are 
men who have been in France since the war began and 
who have seen with their own eyes something of the 
atrocities that have marked the German occupation and 
spoliation. ‘The vast majority of our soldiers and sailors 
are, however, men who are just doing their plain duty 
without any liking for it, without any revengeful or 
destructive spirit, and whose chief desire is to get it 
over with as soon as possible and go back to their normal 
jobs and careers. 

The perils that beset the camp life have been amply 
emphasized in the drives for the Red Triangle work and 
for the various agencies of community service. My 
observation is that the life of the camps and neighboring 
zones is essentially clean. ‘The dangers are those of the 
cities to which the young men go on “shore leave” or 
on the Saturdays and Sundays when they are off duty. 
Even there conditions are much better than we have had 
reason to fear. ‘The local police authorities are alert and 
public sentiment aroused. The saloons and brothels 
and the chance acquaintances of the street corner are, 
however, the worst foes that our men on this side of the 
water have as yet had to face. ‘There must be no letup 
in the efforts of all the preventive and remedial agencies. 
Constant vigilance is necessary if these boys are to be 
safeguarded from evils worse than death. 

There are certain minor and preventable pests that — 
ought to be better controlled. Oneis the sentimentalist — 
who writes silly letters to the young men or tries to per- _ 
suade them that they are living under intolerable hard- _ 
ships against which they ought to protest and rebel. | 
Another is the belligerent socialist or the misguided paci- 
fist who is trying to undermine the principles of the — 
soldiers by telling them that they do not know what they — 
are going to fight and die for, spreading the insidious non- 
sense that this is a war for the benefit of plutocrats and 
munition makers, inciting class feeling, and belittling the - 
reality of the unselfish idealism with which most of 
young men are animated. a 

Worse still is the preacher of the religion of fear, w 
infests all the Camps,—the religious de 
draws lurid pictures of the horrors of the 
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of the unredeemed, all for the purpose.of persuad- 


the boys to “come to Jesus” and save their souls - 


4 ore they cross the seas. Some of the boys are excep- 
_ tionally highstrung under the strain of novel conditions 
e and perilous adventure, and their morale is too often 
_ endangered by this immoral nonsense. If any souls are 
_ safe in this world or the next it must be those of clean, 
_ manly boys who are offering and giving all that they have 
and are for unselfish ends. 
Of the military preparations I am not well qualified to 
_ speak, but one cannot but take satisfaction in the quiet, 
steady, competent way in which army and navy are being 
_ mobilized and equipped. Weare still too far from the reali- 
zation of a genuinely democratic military system, for our 
traditions in these matters are still German and English 
rather than French and Swiss. But many of our young 
_ officers understand what needs to be done, and the French 
_ officers who are helping in the training of our men are 
persuasive teachers. I am convinced that in our military 
organization we should seek to combine American ideal- 
ism with German efficiency. The enthusiasm, the initia- 
tive, the disregard of embarrassing precedents, the capac- 
ity to cut across lots, which characterize the Americans, 
must be united with the discipline and steady effective- 
ness that we associate with the German foe. That com- 
bination of qualities is not an impossible achievement, 
and we must attain to it if we are to succeed, not only 
in the conflicts of arms and of industrial efficiency, but 
also in our endeavors for the supremacy of the political 
and spiritual ideals to which we have dedicated the lives 
of our noblest youths. SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


-Prosiems of the greatest magnitude confronted the 
_ Sixty-fifth Congress when it reconvened for its second 
war session last Monday. One of the outstanding features 
_ of the legislative programme was a possible declaration of 
war against Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, as 
allies of Germany. ‘The sentiment for such a definition 
of the situation appeared to be strong in both houses, but 
_ the leaders of both chambers, as well as the rank and file, 
were not disposed to act without the initiative of the 
Executive. Another important issue on the calendar for 
_ the session was the adoption of the compulsory and uni- 
__versal system of military training as a permanent measure 
of national preparedness in peace and war. ‘The author- 
ization of a loan of $18,000,000,000 for the expenses of the 
_ government and for loans to the Allies was another piece 
of epoch-making legislation that awaited action. Every 
indication pointed to a determination on the part of 
_ Congress to concentrate the resources of the nation on the 
_ task of winning the war with as little delay as possible. 


ve * 


_ Puans for the unification of the military, political, and 
erial resources of the Entente Powers for the more 
essful prosecution of the war were taken up by the 
ter-allied conference in Paris last week. It was an- 
unced after the sessions of last Monday that the con- 
ence had made good progress with the work for which 
had been convened. It was intimated, however, that. 
erence had not been able to adopt for present 
dent Wilson’s proposal of a restatement of 
view to the frank and clear definition of 
involved. One of the positive decisions 


; last Monday was a project for 
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the standardization of the air operations of the Entente. 

Before the conference convened, it was understood that 
Col. E. M. House, representing the President of the United 
States, would emphasize the President’s views of the need 
of a free and frank definition of war aims, in order to add 
force to the appeal to German liberal sentiment, now 
largely held in check by the official definition of the 
struggle as a war of defence by the German autocracy. 
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_ Despite heavy counter-attacks by the Germans in a 
partly successful attempt to dislodge the British from the 
territory which they had won in the Cambrai region, Sir 
Donald Haig succeeded up to last Monday in consoli- 
dating most of his newly won positions and in maintaining 
his advanced front. The German high command, by 
hurling large masses of men in repeated assaults, betrayed 
its desire to prevent the fall of Cambrai at almost any 
cost. In the initial stage of their counter-offensive, the 
Germans captured four thousand men and fifty guns, but. 
it was announced later by the British War Office that most 
of this ordnance had been recovered, and that the total 
captures by the British in their offensive in the Arras 
sector amounted to more than eleven thousand men, with 
an enormous number of guns. Much interest centred 
in the struggle in this small sector of the west front, be- 
cause of the test which it furnished of the power of the 
Entente to make gains of territory and of the comparative 
inability of the Germans to cope with a determined foe. 


»* 


Owinc partly to the British pressure in Northern 
France, and partly to the increased powers of resistance 
of the American Army, the German-Austrian'forces on the 
Piave during the week were unable to make any advances, 
and Venice appeared safe for the time being. The British 
War Office, in a statement given out last week, gave a 
distinct impression of confidence in the ability of the re- 
organized Italian armies to hold their own under existing 
conditions. ‘The significant part of the statement was 
the assertion that the German-Austrian advance had been 
checked by the Italians alone, without the assistance of 
the French and British reinforcements which began to 
reach the Piave line a fortnight ago. ‘These reinforce- 
ments consisted largely of heavy artillery, of which the 
supply at the disposal of the Italians was seriously de- 
pleted by their losses in the retreat from the Isonzo 
sector. ‘The political conditions in the interior of Italy 
were improving as the resisting powers of the Italian 
armies grew. 

»* 


-TuHE preliminary peace negotiations between the Rus- 
sian Maximalists and the Central Powers were fore- 
shadowed at the beginning of the week by the announce- 
ment by Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that Germany and Austria-Hungary had accepted 
the Russian invitation toaconference. It was announced 
at the same time by Trotzky that the Bolsheviki were 
not aiming at a separate peace, and that his initiative 
was undertaken in the hope that it would bring about 
negotiations for a general peace. On the eve of Trotzky’s 
declaration, the cable brought the news that the military 
leaders of the Entente Powers had directed a communica- 
tion to Petrograd, informing the Bolshevik administration 
that serious consequences would follow any attempt on 
their part to negotiate a separate peace. The under- 
lying principle of the peace proposed by the Bolsheviki is. 
a settlement ‘‘without annexations and indemnities,” as 
outlined by the Kerensky government before the counter- 


revolution which put the Maximalists in power at 


Petrograd. _ 
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Wuiie the Bolsheviki were advancing their proj 
for peace, events in the interior of Russia were pointing to 
the probability of an early end to their power even in the 
Russian capital. The great majority of the troops in 
the field declined to take the oath of allegiance to the 
central government. In Southern Russia the Ukrainians 
were setting up their own independent administration. 
In Siberia a general movement toward separation from 
Russia was well under way. Gen. Kaledine, chief het- 
man of the Cossacks, was consolidating the Cossack 
power in the region north of the Caucasus. The Finns 
were proceeding with their programme of an independent 
existence. The great structure of the Russian state, 
which had been erected by centuries of struggle, appeared 
to be further advanced than ever before on the road to 
disintegration. To these separatist movements the 
government at Petrograd was offering little or no op- 
position. It was adhering to its declaration that each 
race in Russia is entitled to the right of governing itself 
without interference from Petrograd. 


»* 


One of the interesting events of the week was the issu- 
ance, on the eve of the inter-allied conference at Paris, of 
a statement by the Marquis of Lansdowne, in which the 
former British Minister of Foreign Affairs urged a material 
revision of the Entente peace terms. Lord Lansdowne, 
who has represented conservative opinion in England, took 
the ground that powerful appeal could be made to the 
anti-autocratic forces in Germany by a plain statement 
of the purposes of the war on the side of the Entente, by 
a frank disclaimer of any desire to dismember Germany 
or to impose upon her people the burden of a commercial 
war after the war of arms, and by a pledge of full liberty 
to the German people to organize a democratic govern- 
ment according to their own desires. ‘The former minis- 
ter’s proposal, coming soon ofter a similar declaration by 
Arthur Henderson, the leader of the labor party in Eng- 
land, created a profound impression. Lord Lansdowne 
was widely condemned in Great Britain for issuing such 
a statement at a time when the official representatives 
of the Entente Powers were about to meet for a dis- 
cussion of the general issues of war and peace. rs 


Brevittes. 


Negroes in the South, departing for the various train- 
ing-camps, have received the same enthusiastic farewells 
as the white youths of the country. Our war has this 
to its credit. 


The committee of the Unitarian Pension and Relief 
Funds at its last meeting unanimously voted to com- 
mence active work to raise the money so much needed. 
Rev. R. 5. Loring, who is secretary of the committee, has 
obtained leave of absence from the Ann Arbor church for 
the month of January, and will spend the month in Boston, 
contributing his time to the pension and {relief cause. 


‘The soldiers in camps are said to be grateful for the 
quantities of novels sent them for reading, but to ask 
pressingly, ‘“Why do we have no books about the war?”’ 
In the Nation the educational director of Camp Mac- 
Arthur asks particularly for books that may make the 
men more intelligent as to their great mission, and men- 
tions as especially desirable ‘‘A Student in Arms,” “Am- 
bulance Number Ten,” and similar books, as well as 
weightier works on the war and modern history. 
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ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


There are waking waves on the Northern shores it 
And the frightened foam is flying; og Ath 
There’s a line of dots where the dull smoke soars, 
On the far horizon lying; 
And a warning solemn the ocean roars 
As her angry waves are crying: 
There are tyrant hearts we must yet defeat, 
- England is watching! 
And the distant line is her dauntless fleet, | 
England is watching! 


There are thunderbolts in the skies of night 
On the wings of dark descending, 
And a shameless foe in a shameless fight 
His hell-birds may be sending; 
But a shining shaft of transcendent light 
The evil dusk is rending; 
There is naught unseen where the searchlights sweep, — 
England is watching! - 
And the tired folk may in safety sleep, \ 
England is watching! 


There is naught to please in the dismal scene 
Where the cannon boom is heavy; 
There is little left in the old canteen, 
But the sentry’s gun is ready, 
And his eyes are bright and his ears are keen 
And his hand and heart are steady; 
And the sun may set and the sun may rise; 
England is watching! 
In a million ways, from a million eyes, 
England is watching! 


The Difference a Difference Makes. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Once upon a time, some years ago, I made a collection 
of good-mornings, having noticed that one good-morning 
differed from another as widely as. the carol of a robin | 
and the call of a jay. If one may keep a diary of bird- 
songs heard during the summer season, why should not 
one also keep a record, if one is so minded, of the morn- 
ing salutes of the human race? 

Acting upon this conclusion, I made a collection of 
some score or so of good-mornings which were the out- 
put of young men and maidens, children, middle-aged | 
and elderly men and women. ‘The result was just as 
interesting and instructive as a chronicle of bird calls and 
songs set down by an ornithological enthusiast. z 

The first one on my list came from a very lovable little 
girl, twelve years old. It was a “‘good-morning” which — 
held in it all the lilt of a cheery chickadee, the bird which 
Emerson called a ‘“‘scrap of valor.’ In the pitch and 
inflection of this good-morning there was no sag from ~ 
troubled yesterdays or misgiving for the morrow. It was 
all in the present tense, save for a little grace-note or two 
that had a forward-looking sound of glee. The saluta- 
tion, withal, was played with the child’s dimple and 
twinkle stops all out, and set to the nimble measures of 
dancing feet. From many samples of the good-mornings 
furnished by this particular child, I found I could always 
count upon her for a definite number of calories of cheer _ 
and hope. i Soe 

The second salutation in my collection came from a 
good, brisk business woman, whose dealings were almost 
wholly with the hardware relations of life. It mig 
inevitably follow that her good-morning would hav 
metallic echoes that suggested her occupation, sit 
are many men and women who are daily co 
the hard corners of circumstance and - 
preserve a spiritual green pasture for thei 
happy event the owners of the green 
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purely mechanical salute, as emotionless as the 
imber, please?’’ of poor overworked Central, who may 
be pardoned the intonation of a cash register. The chief 
objection to such a “‘good-morning” is that it does not 
help one along the road, as the right kind always does. 
_ A few minutes after I had passed the business lady I 
_ met an elderly gentleman who had suffered more than 
the common share of griefs allotted to man, yet in his 
blithe salute there was all the gay challenge of uncon- 
quered youth, spurring his steed to victory or death. All 
_ that the gently brave Japanese preach and practise in 
Bushido was condensed in the fine Spartan verve of this 
third good-morning, whose effect was like the first line of 
_ “Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 
_ As he passed me I thought, “A few million more good- 
mornings like that would set the world well on its way 
toward the Kingdom of Light.” Between this hail and 
_ the next one I had time to reflect that the chief difference 
_ between one good-morning and another lay in its tense 
inflection. It might have such a strong undertow of 
yesterday in it that it would have been more accurate for 
the man or woman who used it to say, ‘Bad yesterday,” 
than “‘Good-morning.” Again, that undertow of tense 
would be into a joyous yesterday, which cast its after- 
_ glow over the next morning. Of course one could 
not always be sure whether the glow was a foreglow of the 
morrow or an afterglow of the day before, since a rosy 
__ anticipation and a rosy recollection have similar features; 
but there seemed to be a slightly ruddier tinge in the tone 
_ of anticipation than in the cadence which echoed a fore- 
gone joy. On the other hand, the accent of the present 
tense only I found largely in the good-mornings of those 
___with less power of imagination than their brothers of the 
fore- and after-glow accent. ‘These fancies, however, - 
had time to perch but not to nest on mental boughs, when 
they were flittered away by a trig little old lady who gave 
me a good-morning so twittersome and chirpy that I 
_ knew there must have been far back on her prehistoric 
tree some bright-eyed, brown-clad songster with debonair 
notes and a cozy nest in the grass. 
‘The resemblance between the notes of birds and humans 
__was further emphasized by a fourth salute from a gentle- 
voiced lady of middle age. All the pensive wistfulness 
that marks the farewell notes of the bluebird undertoned 
the good-morning of this lady. It was a beautiful good- 
_ morning, but its beauty was related to late October leaves 
about to fall before a devastating gust. 
___ In marked contrast to the bluebird notes of the gentle 
_ lady was my next good-morning, in the happy-go-lucky 
intonation of a delightful ‘“funshiny’’ boy, who had just 
_ aequired his basso profundo voice. Despite the usual 
squeak in his new register, his salutation could hardly 
_ have been more captivating had he whistled me a rollick- 
ing bar from ‘The Miller of the Dee.’’ Both the boy 
his good-morning were near kindred of the mountain 
ok rushing down the hillside— 
ae “With a tinkle of laughter, 
~ - Not a care for what after— 
Jane And never a dream of the far-off sea.” 
ust be conceded, however, that the salute of the 
e boy (the kind who “is sure of his dinner, and 
disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to 
te one”) is often a very casual or absent-minded 
t this is sometimes true also of professors and 
vorkers, who find it difficult to volplane from 
meditations to the every-day expecta- 
. Any defect of salutation in such 
z. It is too much to expect of a 
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beamish boy, whose fancies are roaming over the ‘coselit 
lands of youth, to rein them all in because he happens 


to meet some perfectly irrelevant middle-aged individual 


in spectacles. For the absent-minded professor or sci-_ 


entist, also, we should have the same sympathy, for all 
three are likely to be the most genial of companions when 
once they dismount to the present tense. 

Without giving more examples from my collection of 
good-mornings (which is still growing), I may say, in con- 
clusion, that its variants make a gamut of much wider 
range than the keyboard of an ordinary piano. Ade- 
quately to describe all of the hails in this collection would 
take at least a hundred adjectives and some that are not 
in the dictionary. Those of real therapeutic value vary 
from a mild homeopathic fillip of cheer to a tonic as 
invigorating as the visage of King Hal:— 

4 “The sorriest wretch, puny and pale before, 
Seeing him, plucks comfort from his looks.’’ 

Sometime, perhaps, when every other kind of society 
has been tried out, there may be a Good-morning Club, 
whose members shall pledge themselves to put into their 
morning salutations all the cordial spink, spank, spink 
of the bobolink, whose optimism is as perennial as the 
seasons which bring his music to our ears. 

Weston, Mass. 


Things That Aren’t So. 


X.Y: Z. 


Josh Billings said, ‘It’s better not to know so many 
things than to know so many things that ain’t so.” 
Probably President Wilson had this saying in mind when 
he said it was a relief to get away from Washington because 
there were so many people there who ‘‘knew things that 
aren’t so.”’ 

One-half at least of our thought and language is dic- 
tated for us by men and women long dead and gone. 
When they coined epigrams and proverbs that had a 
clever ring, their sayings often passed current for centu- 
ries. If they were coined wisdom, they were useful addi- 
tions to the world’s stock of available knowledge; but 
if, as often happened, they were specious fallacies, then 
they went down the ages affecting for evil the lives of 
unborn generations. 

Such a saying, which is the foe of all sound thinking is, 
“The exception proves the rule.” Now it does nothing of 
the sort, and would never have been accepted as a truth 
were it not for the change of the meaning of the word 
“proves.” The original form of the saying was the 
Latin “Exceptio probat regulum.” Robert Burton, born 
in 1576, transposed it into “No rule is so general which 
admits not some exceptions.’ But the ‘‘probat” in the 


Latin did not mean “‘prove,’’ as we use the word, but - 


“test.” Paul the apostle wrote, “ Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good.” We attach the true meaning 
to the word as he uses it. Take any fact of common 


observation, such as that the sun always rises in the east - 


and sets in the west. ‘That is the rule without exceptions; 
but suppose it should be discovered that once in Egypt 
the sun rose in the west and set in the east, then the 
exception would not prove the rule, but would test and 
destroy it. 

A common and more mischievous saying is, ‘Stuff a 
cold and starve a fever.’ Rightly understood, this was 
a wise saying. It meant, if you stuff a cold you will have 
a fever to starve. But taken, as it has been, by thou- 
sands of sufferers from “common colds”’ as advice to eat 
more than usual, it has caused innumerable deaths, All 
modern medical knowledge points the other way. We 


are now told to lie in bed, keep warm, eat little, and drink 
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hot water. The common cold is the most prevalent ill- 
ness in the United States, and does an enormous amount 
of mischief, which has often been increased by the sense- 
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less turn given to an ancient maxim of condensed wisdom. - 


“The better the day, the better the deed” is another fallacy 
which catches the imagination of trivial wrong-doers and 
serves as an excuse for doing things that would not be 
quite right on any day. “The better day” should be 
an incentive to better deeds, and not used as a cover for 
doubtful doings. ‘The remark is often made in a jocular 
mood, but it points away from the true intent of all holi- 
days and holy days which have an elevated aim. Mid- 
dleton, born in 1626, set the ball rolling, and it has come 
down to us through three hundred years. 

“The early bird catches the worm” is not a mischievous 
saying, but it is curious illustration of the superficial way 
in which people ordinarily think. It is supposed to illus- 
trate the advantages of early rising; so it does, for the 
bird, but not for the worm. If he had not come out of 
his hole in the early morning he would not have been 
caught by the early bird. Early rising may be a virtue, 
and it may not,—that depends upon circumstances. 
Joseph Story, a president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and a justice of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, was at one time a lecturer-in the Harvard Law 
School. One morning the two veterans Josiah Quincy 
and John Quincy Adams honored him with a visit. Dur- 
ing his lecture Judge Story said,‘‘I think this will interest 
you, sir,” and turned to Mr. Quincy, who was fast asleep. 
He then turned to Mr. Adams, but he also was fast asleep. 
Whereupon Mr. Story said to the students, “ Young gentle- 
men, you see before you a sad example of the effects of 
early rising.” This story has no moral, and is told here 
merely because it interests the writer. 

If this article has any meaning and purpose, it ‘is 
intended as an incentive to clear thinking and the proper 
use of language. Most of our speech is proverbial, fur- 
nished for us ready-made by ancient writers. How many 
of our readers can tell who first wrote “Compound for sins 
they are inclined to, by damning those they have no 
mind to”; “To look a gift-horse in the mouth”; “The 
devil take the hindmost’’; ‘‘Count their chickens ere 


-they’re hatched”’; and “He that complies against his 


will is of his own opinion still”? And yet these and six 
pages more appear in Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,” 
as taken from ‘“‘Hudibras,’’ a work that nobody reads, 
written about three hundred years ago by Samuel Butler 
whom most people have forgotten. 

Whether we will or no, we are puppets pulled about 
by the thoughts and speech of our ancestors, and this is 
well, it is the secret of wisdom and progress; but it is 
possible to select our ancestors. Happy is he who can 
revise his ready-made opinions and select the sources 
from which he will draw. ‘That is what education is for, 
and the method of it is that adopted by the Apostle Paul, 
who said, “ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 


A Pastoral Letter. 


While much of our life is regulated by mere conven- 
tionalities, the elemental social duties are not simply the 
voice of social conventions, but they are the voice of the 
universe directing us in the way of constructive commu- 
nity life. If I fail as a citizen, I defeat a divine purpose 
that there shall be a just, orderly, progressive society. ~ I 
am a weak spot in the body politic. 

Every duty has a distinct religious value. Hence our 
devotion to the country’s cause of war should be in us a 
holy devotion. I do not hesitate to accept or to urge 
any sacrifice involved in it. 

In my own mind I see so clearly the political menace 
of the Prussian system that to defeat it now is the su- 
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an American deity. Such childishness I have never 
heard in this country. The German people are as much ~ 
God’s children as my people or any people. j 
But the Universal Parent is concerned with human 
welfare and human progress, and because, in my judg- 
ment, the Germari people have been misled, and because 
their rulers are now terribly in the way of human welfare 
and human progress and now threaten the security of all 
free people for the present and for the future, I face this 
duty to defeat Prussianism with a holy and religious zeal. 
So vast a multitude of American people feel the same > 


‘way that, with all the terrible features of such a struggle, 


there is a profound spirituality permeating the present 
crisis. An exalted enthusiasm for ideals is animating the 
country to an extent that may well inspire in us a noble 
confidence for the future of American democracy. Friends 
of the best in German life and thought have had their 
experience of profound grief, yet they may well feel that 
in a triumphant militarism the best in German life had 
no future. Only in this world effort to withstand mili- 
tarism-and eventually to break it down is there hope for 
the best in human life anywhere. 

The present crisis, then, takes its place, albeit a su- 
preme place, among the moral crises of our life. In all 
duty there is a religious sanction and a religious inspira- 
tion which should give a religious temper to all our life. 
People who live dutifully live religiously. 

Minot Simons. 


The Day of Good Excuses. 


London is just now the land of good excuses. No well- 
disposed person likes to drive home even a reasonable 
complaint. ‘The same undeniable excuse of ‘‘the war” 
flies to the lips of every person who is complained of, be 
he innocent or guilty. The complainer, or more often the 
meek suggester of possible improvement, stands constantly 
corrected. Every inferior commodity, every bit of bad 
work, every failure to deliver, every refusal to help, is 
accounted for by “the war.’’ Never was so much work 
got through since London was a city. Every one is_ 
doing some new form of labor—even if he has to neglect 
the old to do it. Energy has redoubled—that is the 
reason why almost any neglect of duty can take shelter 
behind the mass of duty done. We all find “the war”’ 
excuse handy now and then, even those who cannot blame 
themselves for any idleness. We all use it and accept 
it every day of our lives. Do we neglect a civility—it is 
“the long strain’? which has made manners appear a 
small affair. Do we lose our tempers—the same excuse 
will run. We do not answer letters—who can in these 
busy days? We let down our standard in a thousand 
small ways, and find ‘‘the war” a good and sufficient 
reason. Ill-natured friends will say, perhaps, that we 
were never of unimpeachable civility, nor very good- 
tempered, nor industrious correspondents; but the 
world at large will believe what we assert, or at any rate 
will not be at the trouble of contradicting us. agit 

At every turn the war excuse meets us. Whether we — 
are men or women, it rings in our ears. Neither the house- — 
keeper nor the breadwinner can hope to avoid it. Fro: 
a clerical error which invalidates a transaction to a & 
print which amuses a reader, from boots which wear 
in a fortnight to the rotten wood of a window-frame 
are excused by “‘the war.’”’ ‘‘My last coal does. 
well; it is difficult to light it, and when you 
so it does nothing but shoot,” suggests the custo: 
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y, without intentional jocosity. “Yo 
what you can while you can, there will soon — 
e.” “But I read in the paper’’—breaks in a sec-_ 
ond customer. ‘The lady clerk gives a sort of angry groan. 
_and the would-be reformers walk sadly away. gett 
_ Perhaps they go elsewhere to suggest imperfections, 
_ only to get the same kind of replies. ‘‘ You say the chim- 
_ ney smokes worse since we sent a man to look at it? 
_ You soon won’t get a man at all—they are all at the front.” 
_ The customer, harried by the thought of her domestic 
troubles, ventures upon another grievance. ‘He said 
_ he understood taps and he could stop the bath-tap from 
_ running when it was turned off, and now it won’t run 
_ when it’s turned on.” ‘You can’t expect first-rate men 
_ to do that sort of work in these days,” says the young 
_- lady, putting on her most patriotic manner. ‘There are 
- many who are thankful now to get any one to do any- 
_ thing.” It is useless for the injured party to explain 
_ that she has no cause for thankfulness; the young lady 
_ behind the counter has given her a good excuse and has 
no more to say to her. She is taken up in listening to 
_ some one else who wants to know when he can have his 
kitchen grate mended. “Soon on” is probably the only 
- answer he can get. It is a phrase just now much in vogue, 
- and means, not “Right off,’”’ as one might suppose, but 
“Not yet.” The tradesmen who come to the door are 
_ furnished with the same phrase. f 
“Yesterday afternoon’s milk was sour,’’ says the cook. 
“We can’t guarantee it during the war; you will soon - 
have none,” retorts the milk-girl, Probably we shall 
soon be broken in to it all, but a certain stiffness of spirit 
still remains, especially among the elderly. No doubt it 
is good for them not to have everything their own way. 
_ They have been too long accustomed to an organization 
_ whose perfection permits of no hitch. Absolute refusal 
to spare a penny or do a stroke of work for any charitable 
object unconnected with soldiers is now justified by “the 
- war’’ excuse; but we are bound to say that it is not 
nearly so much in favor among those who do work night 
and day for the army as among those who give up an 
hour or so a week to a working party. 
© Seriously, of course, all these obvious truths and obvious 
lies and mere evasions which go to make up the excuses 
of the accused are only so many signs of a certain dis- 
 organization—a disorganization very unpalatable, but 
not without many real advantages. It was high time 
‘that townspeople learned that the machinery of life is 
not machinery at all. It is the word by which we describe 
_ the activities of a lot of individuals like ourselves who may 
suddenly feel that they have something more important 
to consider than our convenience. In the country this 
fact is better recognized than in cities. The country 
_ housekeeper does not expect to get her orders obeyed to 
the minute. So-and-so, she is accustomed to be told, 


f the employees of a certain shop are in France they 
- also be carrying on their ordinary vocations in 
d; that if the factory hands are away fighting or 
‘munitions they cannot be producing at the same 
endless variety of useful and useless articles none 
is really made and delivered by machinery, 


ines and motors help the men to make and 


1 had to learn, both in London and 
ic service is not part of an ab- 
We are beginning to 
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un derstand that cértain Janes and Marys undertake Peano: 
_ serve other Marys and Janes for a wage, and they are all 
alike subject to waves of emotion or ambition or moral 


compulsion which lead them to throw up one sort of 
work for another. It is very pleasant that domestic life 
should seem to move by clockwork, but in real truth there 
is no clockwork—only human beings trying to imitate it, 
able to leave off doing so when they like, and just now 
liking to do so. 

The cessation of ordinary social life, the breaking off 
of pleasant acquaintance, and the dangerous neglect of 
old friendship which we see to-day is also ascribed to 


“the war.’ The excuse in this instance, as in so many 


others, is more or less true. Social life to be really agree- 
able needs a larger leaven of light hearts than is at present 
to be found. The completeness of the cessation, however, 
shows that not so many people enjoyed it, and more are 
glad to be free of it than in pre-war days was commonly 
imagined. ‘This fact is something of a revelation, and 
may prove a useful one. A large proportion of the world 
gets on very well without the social round. It is a thing 
difficult to carry on, and impossible to start without leisure. 
Men and women can make friends, and make fun, and 
discuss questions, and make up their minds over their 
work, but long hours, arduous work, no holidays, while 
they do not absolutely preclude a social life, do restrict 
it_to those who have more than the average amount of 
high spirits, energy, and gregarious instinct—and all 
those are young. ‘The old days were very pleasant. Will 
they ever come back? It is odd how impossible it seems 
just now to look forward to any positive public happiness. 
Between the present and all the common pleasures to 
come stands peace, and as with individuals so with 
nations there is no hope so delightful that it is not eclipsed 
by the hope of the passing away of pain.—The London 
Spectator. 


Prof, Morse’s Japan. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


The publication of Prof. Morse’s journal of life in 
Japan * forty years ago is an event of international im- 
portance, for it makes a strong link in the chain that 
binds Japan and the United States together in friendly 
intercourse. Ever since the days of Commodore Perry, 
Americans have had a romantic interest in Japan. Our 
good-will has been reciprocated in spite of many attempts 
to sow dissension between us. Forty years ago Prof. 
Morse went to Japan. to study brachiopods, concerning 
which he had made discoveries that gave him fame among 
scientific men. In pursuance of his plan to make a thor- 
ough study of the modern representatives of the fossil 
brachiopod he went to a marine laboratory at Enoshima. 
While there he was invited to take the chair of zodlogy in 
the Imperial University at Tokyo. This he held for four 
years. At that time he began his collection of Japanese 
pottery which, largely increased, is now at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the most complete collection in 


the world. Of this he is curator. He travelled many ~ 


miles with Dr. Murray, Superintendent of Education. 
In his third visit to Japan with Dr. William Sturgis 
Bigelow he travelled several hundred miles, keeping a 
journal of these travels day by day. This journal of 
thirty-five hundred pages has been lying dormant all 
these years, and would some day have been forgotten 
had not Dr. Bigelow urged the author to drop the study 
of brachiopods and attend to living issues. 


~The result is the publication of this splendid work of 
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nearly a thousand pages adorned and illustrated by 
sketches showing the natives of Japan and their institu- 
tions as they appeared to a sympathetic observer. It 
was the period of transition from the ancient régime to 
the new, the Shogun had given place to the Mikado, 
and old things were rapidly passing away. All who have 
witnessed Prof. Morse’s magical performances with a piece 
of chalk and a blackboard will understand what it means 
when I say that nearly every page is adorned with a 
thumb-nail sketch showing as words cannot do the very 
nature of the object that attracted the traveller’s atten- 
tion. Prof. Morse’s sketches were made as he travelled 
and were each night included in his journal. ‘They are 
now reproduced without change, although, as he says, 
they are often ‘rough to the last degree,’”’ but an artist 
friend told him that if they were corrected they would 
lose their psychological value. Asitis, they are wonderful 
illustrations of the daily life of the people. 

As their houses are all open we see men and women and 
children working, sleeping, eating, drinking, and playing. 
It is quite amusing to note the total absence in these 
reminiscences of the foreigner’s prejudice and also the 
appreciation of everything Japanese. At every few pages 
after a description of the Japanese way of doing it there 
is some remark making a contrast with our own careless 
habits and methods. ‘That which we laboriously acquire 
in the way of courtesy and other traits of the gentle life 
the Japanese seem to be born with, such as “simplicity 
of dress, neatness of home, cleanliness of surroundings, a 
love of nature and of all natural things, a simple and 
fascinating art, courtesy of manner, consideration for the 
feelings of others,’’—these are said to be characteristic, 
and few pages pass without a hint of the contrast with our 
own rougher ways and manners. 

It was rather surprising to learn that to the Japanese 
all white people of whatever nationality look alike. 
Being asked to explain, they said, ‘“‘ You have fierce, star- 
ing eyes, prominent noses, and white skins.” 

- Accompanied by Dr. Murray in one trip, an ascent was 


made of Mt. Nantai, a very difficult proposition on account. 


of the extreme steepness of the pyramidal-shaped moun- 
tain. On the way up a visit was made to the temples of 
Niko, ‘‘the greatest temples now standing in the Empire.” 
Of them he says that he is utterly incompetent to do the 
slightest justice to them, ‘“‘so wonderful are they, so elab- 
orate are they, so vast and so magnificent.”’ What makes 
it all the more impressive is the fact that these magnificent 
buildings stand on the steep slope of the mountain-side 
in a wild forest of primeval pines which grow close to the 
walls on every side. : 

These excursions, of which the principal attraction was 
the prospect of adventure, were punctuated by scientific 
pursuits, for this many-sided man while out for recreation 
kept one part of his brain open to any suggestion that there 
were brachiopods in the offing or marine animals of any 
kind waiting for the first time to be examined, classified, 
and put away in jars labelled for the instruction of the 
students of Japan and scientific men everywhere. But 
the four years of scientific work in Japan will probably 
not yield such rich results as these desultory raids on 
country districts that still keep to the customs of the days 
of the great Shogun. 

When Prof. Morse wrote with glee that he had a long 
vacation and at last was going to write up his beloved 
brachiopods, Dr. Bigelow replied:  ‘‘ The only thing about 
your letter that I don’t like is the confession that you are 
still frittering away your valuable time on the lower forms 
of animal life, which anybody can attend to, instead of 
devoting it to the highest, about the manners and customs 
of which no one is so well qualified to speak as you. Hon- 
estly now, isn’t a Japanese a higher organism than a 
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worm? Drop your... brachiopods,—they — always 
be there and will inevitably be taken care of by somebody _ 
or other as the years go by,— and remember that the Jap- __ 
anese organisms that you and I knew familiarly forty — 
years ago are vanishing types, many of which have al- 
ready disappeared completely from the face of the earth, 
and that men of our age are literally the last people who. 
have seen these organisms alive.” 

Fortunately, in his many excursions the zodlogist, the 
ethnologist, and the collector of ancient pottery took 
turns in representing the professor’s personality, and the 
journal represents his activities in all three directions; 
and the work is made the more interesting because of the 
vivacity and zeal with which he turns from one pursuit | 
to another. 

It would be difficult to find two personages more unlike 
each other in deportment than a grave and dignified Jap- 
anese professor and the volatile and unceremonious Prof. 
Morse. Therefore, when Dr. Kato, the director of the 
University, gave a dinner in honor of the American pro- 
fessor, which was attended by a large number of native 
professors and students, Dr. Murray, the only other 
foreigner present, warned the American that he must be 
on his dignity, “‘as the affair would be very formal,” and 
so,it was. The extremely dignified and courteous be- 
havior of all the guests got on the Professor’s nerves and 
he began to plan an irruption of gayety. Beginning with 
polite questions concerning native sports and games, he 
asked for illustrations and compared them with American 
games. Soon the ice of formality was broken and in half 
an hour he had all the guests trying to see how far they 
could make a chalk-mark on the floor. ‘Then there were 
three-legged races, etc. He says: ‘These revels we kept 
up till midnight. Dr. Murray again and again expressed 
his bewilderment as to how I induced such a carnival of 
fun; he had never seen such behavior before.’’ Prof. 
Morse assured him that human nature was much alike 
East or West. | . 


Spiritual Life. - 


Believe in God’s love, and be wise, be patient, be com- 
forted, be cheerful and happy,—be happy in time; be 
happy in eternity !—Orville Dewey. 


&* 


If you have learned to let your glance rest on sincerity, 
simpleness, truth, you will ever discover, deep down in 
all things, the silent overpowering victory of that which 
you love.—Maeterlinck. 

o* 


There is an idea abroad among most people that they 
should make their neighbors good. One person I have 
to make good,—myself. But my duty to my neighbor 
is much more nearly expressed by saying that Ihave to 
make him happy—if I may.— Stevenson. <M 


* 


Let us see that whenever we have failed to be loving — 
we have also failed to be wise; that whenever we have ‘ 
been blind to our neighbors’ interests we have also been 
blind to our own; whenever we have hurt others we have _ 
hurt ourselves much more.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Whatever retribution God has for men on the oj 
side of the grave means love, not hate; it means refi 
discipline, redemption,' not damnatio dis a 
herd. No sheep will wander from 
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. _ The reason we think of Jesus as the supreme teacher and 
_ leader of men is in the fact that right convictions to him 
were a necessity and life only-a luxury; he measured life 
___ by its depth and not by its length —H. Edward Latham. 


A Great Pacifist. 
MATHER LAMONT BROWN. 


‘ III. 


It can be said with some justness that we have not as 
yet produced an exact science of ethics, and that, while 


science might question Tolstoy’s system, it has not given: 


us any system of ethical imperatives that arouses much 
enthusiasm. ‘Thus it would seem that science has no 
right to say to religion, for example, ‘Come under my 
wing, and let me fix up your ethics into something more 
_ presentable.” ‘This not only denies the avowed democ- 
racy of science, it also eventuates in denatured morals. 
The scientific ethics (?) evolved by German Kultur out 
of the survival values of brute force and efficiency recalls 
an old prophecy by William James, that any nation at- 
tempting to found its policy on a religion of scientificism 
would ultimately come to grief. ‘The layman who is also 

a humanist must always insist on the value of art and 
religion as human institutions that foster the higher 
ethics which are redemptive. 

- Tolstoy’s pessimism and nihilism painted. a picture 
that is overdrawn; he saw evil as a kind of abstract entity 
_ intrenched in our machinery of government. He perpet- 
- uates a doctrine curiously like that of Rousseau,—that 
man is naturally good, and that our human social machin- 

ery makes him bad. ‘This seems to involve some such 

absurdity as that of saying that the cart pushes the horse 
along. Our institutions are what we make them, for ma- 
_ chinery is dead unless we run it and repair it. Govern- 
ment is not an evil entity shoved off on us by the past, 
nor is judicial procedure any such nightmare of revenge 
as Tolstoy presupposes. He infers that Christ abro- 
gated the old written law of the Jews and promulgated 


old values and imperatives. 
Tolstoy does not prove that the old law, “An eye for 
an eye,” was an indorsement of private revenge and vio- 
~ lence,—he assumes that it was; whereas common sense 
and experience prove that all law is an attempt at doing 
away with private revenge. Law naturally has more 
tenderness for the victim than for the despoiler, but I 
_ should guess that even this much-discussed code of the 
_ early Hebrews had this moral purpose: it said to the 
victim that, while he was entitled to ‘‘damages,” he could 
- exact only what was just; it put a stop to private revenge, 
and said that the victim must get reparation in a decent 
slic manner. There is hardly enough evidence of- 
1 to show that this alleged “law’’ was then any- 
more than a saying, and there is absolutely no 
t for assuming that the ancient Jews habitually 
yed the eyes of others, or that they were all Shy- 
Why not take figurative language figuratively? 
one supposes that the concrete ethics of common 
final. But, on the other hand, why should Tolstoy 
s assume finality for abstract ethics? Is it not 
t no system of ethics can begin at once at the 
st of all to learn to be decent and 
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new laws, and that these new laws exactly reverse the > 
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g orderly and public-spirited. If they refuse to drop their 
= ‘Private feuds and vendettas, the public spirit of the law- 
_ abiding has an undoubted right to coerce them into doing 


so. The mass of mankind is still in what we may call 
the decalogue stage of development, and it is wide of 
the mark to assume that Tolstoy’s “naturally” good 
man is the type. . 
“A problem in ethics is that of reconciling one’s rights, 
as a reasonable, moral person, with duties to God and one’s 
fellow-men. As amateur human beings not interested in 
doctrinaire “laws” or abstract systems, we find that we 
can be citizens in England, France, and America and 
still be religious and moral; we could be even more relig- 
1ous and moral than we are, and the governments of these 
nations would not interfere with us or try to make us 
irreligious and immoral. We also find that if we are 
attacked by lawless men, or if our rights as individuals are 
menaced or overridden, the governments and courts of 
these countries will protect us and assist us in obtaining 
justice. None will claim that these modern democracies 
are flawless, but any right historical perspective finds in 
our growing love for freedom and justice an undoubted 
evidence that the world is growing better. As com- 
pared with former times, we not only care more for 
decency and fair play, we have: also a greater hatred for 
any kind of human slavery. We are more disinterested 
in our protection of the weak and defenceless, and surely 
that is a beginning, at least, of governmental righteous- 
ness. Tolstoy ignores the time element in evolution, 
and fails to see the democrat’s plain duty to support law 
and order in behalf of fair play and decency. 

We can, and do, abolish violence theoretically, but 
practically it has to be outgrown. Because he has in- 
sisted that there is no duty so binding on us as that of 
squaring our practice with certain rigid “‘laws,’”’ Tolstoy 
must be called a moralist rather than a religious teacher. 
He seeks to make his system valid by invoking the author- 
ity of primitive Christianity as a wholly unique religion. 
The doctrine of non-resistance to evil, he says, is not 
found in the Talmud, nor in our Bible except as Christ 
made it imperative as ‘‘the centre of gravity”’ of a new 
dispensation. To make abstract ‘“‘laws’’ of greater im- 
portance than fundamental principles is to derive religion 
from ethics. If religion is a name for something distinctly 
itself, something that we can experience and know and 
talk about intelligently, then it cannot be merely another 
name for ethics. Not attempting to define religion here, 
it is perhaps enough to say that the comparative study of 
various great religions has resulted in a generally accepted 
opinion that there is much good in all of them. Although 
we may hold our religion to be in some respects the high- 
est and best, we are not warranted in an arrogant claim 
that it is the only religion. As good democrats we are 
bound to grant to others whatever privileges we claim 
for ourselves. ‘Thus one may fail to understand why an 
Anglo-Saxon Christian should be necessarily any more 
exempt from a citizen’s duties than a Jew or a Buddhist, 
for example. ‘The real question is, Are you a citizen? 

One fact about Tolstoy’s investigations into primitive 
Christianity must impress even a layman. He some- 
what ignores the one greatest apostle and writer of that 
early day. Paul was admittedly the earliest of all the 
writers, an educated man and a broad cosmopolitan. 
Tolstoy’s notion, that the non-resistance of primitive 
Christians accounts for the early growth of that religion, 
takes no note of Paul’s manner of teaching. His method 


was that of persuasiveness. He did not go at the world 


with doctrines and laws, or harp on the superiority of his 
religion. He had tact enough to admit the good in even 
the religions of the so-called heathens. 

As between Paul on the spot and Tolstoy nineteen 
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probably knew what he was talking about. No one can 
read the writings of this truly great man without feeling 
that he had the intellect to grasp the fundmanetal princi- 
ples of the religion he advocated, as perhaps some others 
had not. ‘The lay reader who will take the trouble to 
investigate for himself will, I think, conclude that Paul 
was no advocate of anarchistic revolution, but a conserv- 
ative upholder of government. . 

The most ardent advocate of non-resistance could ask 
for no fairer test of this theory, as applied to solving 
international problems, than was given it by the United 
States Government during the first years of this war. 
Can any pacifist truthfully say that our forbearance made 
Germany ashamed of a policy of unbridled frightfulness, 
or in the slightest degree stopped the disgraceful activ- 
ities of Bernstorff and his hirelings? 

When our theories are more sacred to us than the plain 
facts, we should take heed lest we become opinionated 
rather than conscientious. Almost the last words in 
Tolstoy’s “My Religion” are these: ‘“‘Error is the force 
that welds men together.” ‘This is probably a metaphysi- 
cal doctrine, but it does not fit in very well with our 
modern democratic optimism. We suppose error and 
evil to be disintegrating. ‘That which binds even the 
thieves together is a kind of honor and loyalty. 

If it is proposed to call Tolstoy’s doctrine religious, it 
must seem to us narrow rather than broad, and pessi- 
mistic to an extreme degree. Christianity is a religion 
teaching that God is working through humanity to bring 
about the triumph of goodness, and we are hardly able 
to say that Tolstoy believes this. He seems to assume 
that there is more evil in the world now than ever before. 
In view of the fact that so many millions of men are now 
ready to die, fighting for the sound ethics of democracy, 
we cannot feel that our civilization is a failure or that 
patriotism is an evil. 


Our Deepest Shame and Greatest Menace. 


It is but too apparent that there exists among us here a 
class of persons that we had not suspected of existing; 
that a while ago we should have thought as unreal as 
unicorns; that, in fact, we should have considered it un- 
generous and illiberal even to imagine as walking about in 
human form, dwelling in our cities, and holding forth 
from platforms. 
Americans; because, having seen all the varieties of 
human nature furnished by the populous earth, we have 
found the common man good no matter from what stock 
or stem he comes. We have believed in no man’s total 
depravity, and in every man’s perfectibility. When 
crimes and cruelties have occurred, we have been inclined 
to set them down to passionate impulse, or to bad social 
conditions, or to passing exasperations of group-friction. 
We are not at ease, we are whimsically distressed, at the 
very supposition that the evil whose effects we see actually 
resides in a deliberately malevolent will. To the Puri- 
tans, who may now be regarded not as our forefathers, but 
rather as our godfathers,—a purely external and decora- 
tive relationship,—we should certainly appear as romantic 
persons, and deliriously deluded persons, in our trust- 
fulness in human goodness and our benignness toward 
human badness. But we have rejoiced in our good-nature. 
nevertheless, and have proudly made it a sort of American 
dogma that wickedness is hardly ever premeditated and 
malignity does not exist. a 

This generously uncritical faith the war has been dis- 
turbing these three years past. But even the war has 
not destroyed it, for which, I am sure, we may be grateful. 
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hundred years later the layman must say that the former — 


We think well of human nature, we © 
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Something substantial and true at the bottor 
faith we do desire to believe in and firmly to 
Now, however, we are put to it to meet the ha *; 
that our liberal, and perhaps romantic, trustfuln a 
possibly sustain. We have discovered on this American _ 
soil a class of human beings that must bring a tinge and © 
savor of pessimism to all but the purest essence of op- — 
timism. We have awakened to find shamelessly existing 
and brazenly vocal, individuals of our species who assert 
and declaim and shriek forth that the United States is in 
this war for capitalism, that it was led into war by Wall 
Street and by munition-making millionaires, and that 
from beginning to end our country’s motive isin no sense 
moral and in every sense sordid. But is it not a moral 
issue to prevent the systematic murder of the helpless | 
from taking recognized rank in international law? The 
answer we get is ‘‘Capitalism!’”” Do you not see that we 
have gone to war to save perhaps the noblest law of © 
honor that humanity has achieved, and to avert the | 
barbarism that would be near if that law were destroyed?-_ 
Again: ‘‘Capitalism!’’ Do you understand the moral and 

the historic meaning of those women and children in the 
slime of the Atlantic Ocean’s bed? “Capitalism!” If 
nations are ever under obligation to civilization, were 
not we under that obligation in presence of murder 
elevated to a national policy by a great state? ‘‘Capital- 
ism!’’ Has a great nation ever entered war with so 
much to lose and with nothing to gain except values of the 
spirit? ‘Capitalism!’ Has any head of a modern 
state ever dared to use the language of moral fervor and 
almost religious consecration that President Wilson has 
used in asking a reluctant nation to draw a righteous 
sword? ‘‘Capitalism!’? The song has no other refrain; 
the ritual no other incantation. 

Let us force ourselves to understand what this thing - 
means. It is not found merely here and there in detached | 
individuals. It has become the formula of a party. 
With that infallible instinct for the unmoral, and that 
incurable imperviousness to ideas which mark party 
socialism in this country, party socialism has adopted 
this campaign cry and is howling it full-voice. News- 
papers are shouting it; declaimers are intoning it; I am 
sure certain professors in godlike solemnity are an- 
nouncing it, and, alas! even more highly-placed personages © 
are making a devil’s gospel of it. I do not know where to 
find the shame of it equalled, and certainly the moral 
foulness of it history cannot surpass. 

It will be understood, I hope, that I am not here think- 
ing of people who merely oppose our decision for war. I 
am speaking only of those who refuse to look at the moral 
side of our decision and insist that we had no motive but 
the ignoble one expressed in the word “Capitalism,” 
those who in presence of our young Americans going to 
France to make the supreme sacrifice can stand unmoved 
at the grandeur of their spirit, and can blaspheme against 
God and man by chattering the dogma “Capitalism!” 
as a full explanation of the whole situation. These alone 
I have now in mind; and these, I repeat, form the most _ 
terrible, most disheartening, and most menacing phenom- 
enon of immorality, outside of the Kaiser’s general 
staff, in contemporaneous history. ~ ie ie 

The ultimate accounting for minds thus fearfully bli 
to moral splendor, thus impishly fixed on a lie, thu 
penitently conspiring to keep on shouting the lie so 
have no rational moment in which a ray of that m 
splendor might reach them—the accounting for su 
persons must carry us deep into far-lying causes. . 
so heavy as has fallen on them does not happen in a d 
The total perversion of the moral nature does n 
lightning from the sky. If must be from 
the blight has come upon them, from some 
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plain principle into the case before us. Suppose that 
thousands of men come to think that human history is 
_ to be interpreted only on grounds of material advantage, 


and that wherever you fancy you see a soul operating in — 


great movements, you will discover on looking closer that 

_ it isn’t a soul at all but a stomach; suppose further that 

_ you have not only atheists and materialists as teachers, 
but zealous and fanatical atheists and materialists, going 
out of their way to indoctrinate the susceptible mind of 
youth with denial of everything transcendent; suppose a 
certain number of periodicals coveting the name “‘liberal”’ 
never refer to the spiritual order of truth and obligation 


_ without, as it were, a sneer on the lips and a wink of the > 
eye; suppose again that the great and just and beneficent ~” 


working-class movement has been sedulously cultivated 
by atheist propaganda; and suppose finally that a cer- 
tain number of pulpits, desirous too of the designation 

_ “diberal,” have apostatized from every spiritual conviction 
_ and degraded themselves into mere agencies of trifling and 

dilettante unbelief,—suppose all this going on for ten 
years, let us say, and what will you have to show for it? 

What will you have? You will have a crew of godless 

_ scoffers rotting in a decadent culture. You will have 
minds and souls incapable of grandeur of idea or sub- 

__ limity of feeling.. You will have grinning images, but 

~ not mighty men. You will have cunning self-interest, 

class-interest; but a genuine social consciousness not only 
embracing all humanity, but guiding it to spiritual ends 
you will not have; for such a thing resides only in souls 
that see and aspire to values and existences beyond flesh 
and sense. This is what you will have wheresoever the 
poison has reached, and this is what we are having. 
America’s position in entering the war is: There exist 
transcendent values, higher decencies, holier obligations, 
which we should have sacrificed had we submitted to the 

_ evil principle that women and children and the unarmed 

_ might be systematically murdered in the open sea. We 

cannot sacrifice these ideals, for even at the cost of war 

certain supreme existences and values must be maintained. 

_ In the face of this declaration, of course the materialist 

and atheist mind revolts. His principle is that there is 

- nothing transcendent. So our country’s assertion is to 

him false and hypocritical. Having slain his soul he 

_ finds every statement that implies a soul of no meaning. 

_ Hence the cry of the pack: “Capitalism!” “Imperial- 

” since only when language is reduced to stomach- 

ms and pocketbook-terms does it become to these sad 

mens intelligible. 

0 we have our deepest shame and deadliest danger. 
have here on this soil hideous shapes that think it a 
cation in this supreme hour of history to make 

-at the battalions of our youth who are 


e unarmed. It is as though our country 
- of holy sacrifice on which to lay the 

ing she has ever made to the ideal 
1 discovered that unclean animals 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
The Wrath of Man Shall Praise Him. 


He will judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with justice. 
The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the hills in righteousness. 
He will judge the poor of the people, 
He will save the children of the needy, 
And will break in pieces the oppressor. 
At thy rebuke, O God, 
Both chariot and horse are cast into a deep sleep. 
Thou, even thou, art to be feared; 
And who may stand in thy sight when once thou art 
angry? 
Thou didst cause sentence to be heard from heaven; 
The earth feared and was still, 
When God arose to judgment, 
To save all the meek of the earth. 
Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.—From Psalms 
2 and 76. 


Across the sea I heard the groans 
Of nations in the intervals 
Of wind and wave. Their blood and bones 
Cried out in torture, crushed by thrones, 
And sucked by priestly cannibals. 


I dreamed of freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meekness, patience, faith. 

And lo! an athlete grimly stained, 

With corded muscles battle-strained, 
Shouting it from the fields of death! 


I turn me, awe-struck, from the sight, 
Among the clamoring thousands mute, 
I only know that God is right, ; 
And that the children of the light 
Shall tread the darkness under foot. 


I know the pent-fire heaves its crust, 
That sultry skies the bolt will form 
To smite them clear; that Nature must 
The balance of her powers adjust, 
Though with the earthquake and the storm. 


God reigns, and let the earth rejoice! 
I bow before His sterner plan. 

Dumb are the organs of my choice; 

He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 
His praise is in the wrath of man! 


Yet, surely as He lives, the day 
Of peace He promised shall be ours, 
To fold the flags of war, and lay 
‘ Its sword and spear to rust away, 
And sow its ghastly fields with flowers! 
—Whattier. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, the Kings of kings and Lord of lords, 
we bow before Thy majesty. Give us that stern faith 
that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. Grant that our hearts be cleansed of malice 
‘and hatred against our enemies, but that we consecrate 
ourselves to fight against injustice and oppression. By 
our unfaltering courage and by our steadfast devotion 
to humanity make us fit instruments of Thy will. Be 
with our men when they shall go forth to battle. On 


land and sea be Thou our security and our strength. Amen. 


* 
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THE BELIEF IN Gop AND IMMORTALITY. 
By James H. Leuba, Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogy in Bryn Mawr College. . Sher- 
man, French & Co. $2.—Is belief in personal 
immortality passing? Prof. Leuba sets him- 
self the task of trying to secure data on this 
subject, and the results of his questionnaire 
and his conclusions therefrom make an ex- 
ceedingly suggestive and valuable book. 
The first four chapters treat of the origin, 
nature, and function of this belief, and re- 
veal the fact that the modern conception 
of immortality does not grow out of the 
earlier beliefs, but is an independent creation. 
The author examines the metaphysical 
arguments and spirit communications, and 
finds the former inadequate and the latter 
inconclusive. Valuable as is such an his- 
torical survey, it does not constitute the novel 
and vital part of the book. The real con- 
tribution is made in Part II., which contains 
a statistical study of the belief in a personal 
God and in personal immortality. Charts 
make the tabulation of the statistics void, 
showing the proportionate numbers of be- 
lievers, disbelievers, and doubters in the 
various groups. Whatever beliefs one may 
hold himself, he must be grateful for so 
careful and scientific a piece of work. One 
may perhaps not agree with the author in his 
conclusions concerning the utility—or lack 
of it—of the beliefs concerning God and 
immortality as given in Part III.; but 
readers of the Register have long been trained 
to look straight at facts and to accept truth 
and will welcome whatever advances our 
knowledge of prevalent religious beliefs. It 
may be startling to find that both disbeliev- 
ers in God and immortality, and doubters 
or agnostics, seem to increase with the emi- 
nence in the world of scholarship of the 
group interrogated. But the facts are signi- 
ficant, and must be given due consideration. 

Especially is this necessary for the sake of 
the rising generation, as the author points 
out. ‘Stupendous ignorance,” he says (p. 
188), ‘‘is the price paid by our youth for the 
absence of teaching and guidance. The 
situation cannot be improved until traditional 
and no longer teachable beliefs have been 
replaced in the confidence of public opinion 
by others in agreement with modern know- 
ledge.” ‘That beliefs should change their 
form and content is no new thing in human 
history. The transformation which is going 
on in these two fundamental religious beliefs 
may well result in a form of faith more ad- 
vantageous to humanity, more in line with 
knowledge in all departments of human 
achievement. ‘Those who front the future of 
religion with courage and cheer will not be 
daunted by any investigation honestly 
conducted, nor over-hasty in drawing con- 
clusions from a limited number of facts. 
There are students of psychology and phil- 
osophy who take a different attitude than 
does Prof. Leuba toward such investigations 
as he has made. They do not admit the 
sufficiency of the scientific methods in the 
realm of psychology, since those methods 
take account of facts alone and do not deal 
with the ‘“‘sense of values’ by which we live, 
for which humanity is willing to suffer and 
die. Perhaps it is this consciousness of 
values which made some of those who re- 

ceived Prof. Leuba’s questions hesitate to 
give hard-and-fast answers to them, to his 


immortality on the ground that the human 


spirit is too valuable to perish is not so 


naive as it seems to the author of this book. 

Whether one accepts Prof. Leuba’s con- 
clusions as expressed in Part III., or his atti- 
tude to the belief in immortality stated in 
Part I., he should not ignore the presentation 
offered in Part II. ‘The essential part of 
the book is there. “It is an honest effort to 
get at facts concerning prevalent opinions 
in religion, done with scientific precision and 
love of truth. Such an investigation, where- 
ever its results may now seem to tend, leads 
surely toward an ultimate good. 


THe BANKS OF CoLNE. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50,—Although plainly not the equal of 
The Children of the Mist, and others of his 
greater novels, Mr. Phillpotts’ Banks of 
Colne is a story interestingly told, and well 
worth reading. Its author is always an 
artist possessing real literary skill. His work 
is never slovenly. His style is at all times 
direct, forceful, and delicately picturesque. 
His latest novel continues the series he has 
been writing, picturing certain phases in the 
life of various industries. As Brunel’s 
Tower dealt with pottery-making, and Old 
Delabole with slate-mining, The Banks of 
Colne shows the life of the workers in a flower- 
nursery and in a neighboring oyster-fishery. 
Mr. Phillpotts has long been the acknowledged 
historian of Devonshire. That delightful 
corner of the earth is his by right of eminent 
domain. That part of the literary map of 
England is rightly called Phillpottsland. The 
Banks of Colne paints the charm of another 
portion of the same region. It also contains 
a dramatic story, some vigorous character- 
drawing, and not a few sketches of rustic 
life and its homely philosophy, in which Mr. 
Phillpotts is unrivalled save by Shakespeare. 


‘THE SANDS OF FaTE. By Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.—Sir Thomas Barclay is a prom- 
inent English diplomatist, who has written 
a number of volumes dealing with various 
questions of international importance. ‘The 
latest fruit of his pen comes to us in the form 
of three dramas, which attempt to show the 
workings of the German mind before and dur- 
ing the present struggle. These plays, which 
the author calls ‘‘a dramatized study of an 
imperial conscience,” treat of what may be 
called the personal causes of the war. With 
real skill, helped, doubtless, by previous per- 
sonal acquaintance, the personality of the 
Kaiser, the sneaking ambitions of the Crown 
Prince, and the scheming of Prussian official- 
dom are cleverly portrayed. Parts I. and II. 
have already appeared in the pages of The 
Nineteenth Century. One point in their favor 
is the fact that at the request of the German 
Minister to the Hague they were forbidden 
translation in both Denmark and Holland. 
The book is an interesting and original con- 
tribution to the literature of the war. 


GREAT PossEssIONsS. By David Grayson. 


New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.30.— | - 


David Grayson is the arch-optimist of Amer- 
ican literature. His latest book records a 


new series of adventures in contentment, 


written in characteristic vein. It records 


great surprise. a cause some - highly additional experiences of chee lal or i 


trained minds to think that the argument for 


search for the beauty and joy latent in earth’ 
common sights and sounds. 
ecessors, it deals with the charm and loveli- 
ness of humble things. . As its title indicates, 


its theme is the truth that even he who is 


poor in this world’s goods is yet the possessor 
of a goodly heritage. As in Hempfield, Ad- 
ventures in Contentment, and The Friendly 
Road, this fact is proved with the aid of a 
pleasant, easy style reinforced by the aid of 


not a little sound and mellow human phi- ~ 


losophy. 


New ‘TuHoucur CHRISTIANIZED. By 
James M. Campbell, D.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.—Meth- 
ods and ideas made familiar through ‘‘New 
Thought” movements, such as ‘‘The Law 
of Suggestion,” ‘‘Fear and its Antidotes,” 


“The Folly of Worry,” “Repose,” “Health . 


and Religion,’ are here considered and 
‘defined in the terms of Christ’s teaching,” 
Each chapter ends with a series of ‘‘ Affirma- 
tions”’ which do not take the form of any 
of the words of Jesus, nor usually of any 
Bible phrases. Many wholesome hints for 
daily living are presented, as one would 
expect. The effort to claim for Christianity 
all that modern religious movements have 
developed for the help. of mankind only 
betrays the fact that under Christianity 
none of these things were widely understood 
or practised until ‘“New Thought” cults 
revealed and emphasized them. 


ADULTS 
William Sherman Bovard. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.—The organized adult 
Bible class is a feature in many Sunday- 
schools at the present time. In 1908 there 
were 1,059 adult classes enrolled in the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association; 
eight years later there were 60,000 such 
classes. This book furnishes information 
about this movement of adults into the 
Sunday-school, offers suggestions for lines 
of study for such classes, tells ways of organ- 
izing and arousing enthusiasm, and, best 
of all, indicates lines of service in which 
such classes may engage. Its criticism of 
the ‘‘Home Department” is justified by 
the facts, and the author’s plea for definite 
tasks and a standard of excellence for this 
section of the Sunday-school is timely. 


VAGRANT Visions. By Edith Fargo An- 
drews. Boston: Sherman, French & Co.— 
We have found much that is pleasing as we 
have turned the pages of Miss Andrews’s 
collection of lyrics, and very little to which 
we could take exception. Did space permit 
we should have liked to quote more than 
one poem from the volume, but must per- 
force content ourselves with mere mention 
of lines that have seemed to us of excep= 


tional interest. Among them are “ Whic ; 
the opening lyric; ‘‘Harmony”’; “Our: 4 
Former Lives”; ‘The Lull’; “Reminis- al 


cences,” with ‘its humorous atmosphere; ts 


and ‘The Road that Leads to Thee, 
which is perhaps the high-water mark 
attainment the volume has to show. 


THE OUTSIDER AT ST. 
Edith Robinson. Boston: : 
Press. 75 cents.—This short, com: 
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Like its pred- ie 


IN THE SUNDAY-sCHOOL By — 


eties, and good times were 
ieeportant,. shows how a great temp- 
"ta tion. ta assail even one whose character 
ems established. This is a gentle story, 
ia bright with school-girl fun and chatter, but 
serious with the understanding of one who 
/ knows that out of these youthful days must 
_ develop the later usefulness and friendly 
spirit that make life something more than a 
search for one’s own advancement. The 
book is adapted to school-girls from twelve 

_ to fourteen years of age. 


DorotHy Darnty at GLENMORE. By 
Amy Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 

- Shepard Co. $1.—Dorothy Dainty has 
been a familiar name for so long that a new 
book about her doings needs only to be an- 


nounced. In this volume she makes her 
___ first entrance into the wider world outside 
“a her home, and shares in the doings of a 


houseful of girls in a boarding-school. 

- is with her, and Patricia acts as the naughty 
girl who does forbidden things and leads a 
weaker room-mate into trouble. Dorothy 
keeps her own place even in boarding-school. 


} Soncs FROM THE PyAINs. By Edna 
a Worthley Underwood. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—Fifty or more 
lyrics, three sketches made in Kansas City 
and as many more made in New Orleans, 
represent a portion only of the poetic out- 
put of Miss Underwood’s muse, while por- 
. traits, sonnets, and translations illustrate 

‘ her talents in other directions. Originals 

and translations are in each case the work 

LP - of one who is easily mistress of forms of 
h verse. 
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: Letters from an American girl serving with 
> the rank of Lieutenant in a French Army Hos- 
___— pital at the front. 


Price 50 Cents 


- Edith Cavell Nurse 


Pr. BOULOGNE—THE SOMME 1916-17 


With an Account of the Imprisonment, Trial 
and Death of Edith Cavell 


“A shameful story of German deception prac- 
tised on the American Legation and our repre- 
sentative Brand Whitlock. Miss Cavell’s last 

hours were spent with her English chaplain, 

whom the German Government had refused to 
let her see until shortly before she was shot. 
The last words she said to him will become as 
immortal as Mme. Roland’s. They were: 

_ ‘Standing as I do in view of God and eternity, 
~T realise that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards any one.’” 
—Christian Register. 

In the courageous, self-forgetful truth- 
oving life of Edith Cavell we meet, with 
extraordinary sense of intimacy, a 
man so beautiful of soul that I want 
ry teacher in the land and every child 
hool to hear the story of her sacri- 
—Ella Lyman Cabot. 


ccoeineis be given to the committee for the 
s bhort ef ( , the Edith Cavell Nurse in France. 


59 Br omfield ~atien’ Boston 


Nancy, 


ve 


and bids fair to retain its present place as 
a necessity of household life. An interest- 
ing list of roads to the principal towns on 


comes a leaflet ete contains facsimiles: 
of ten selected pages _ from the first three 
numbers of the Almanack, first issued in 
1793, ‘‘the seventeenth year of the Inde- 
pendence of America.” This is an excel- 
lent reminder of the antiquity of this recog- 
nized New England institution, which has 
served three or four generations already, 


stage routes, etc. There are data of vari- 
ous kinds to be culled from these few pages. 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’ s Alliances on the following subjects: 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 


1. World Brotherhood. 
TARR NG IN ALIFORNIA 2. The Great Religions of Mankind. 
a nd be pe Boos ot of Mankind. 
4. The Bible as a Wor 
By WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS &. The Front and Future OF “China. Will the Republic 
** Like Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Man Without a Country, rade 
this hadk cast to SEE ete eiacion, 14 netving! near 6. The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 
to courage and devotion, and strengthening us all in faith- z iol ay oa Will il Indi become Christian? 
ful endurance and sacrifice.’ —T he Christian Register. 9. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 


‘‘Tn many years no finer piece of Western Biography has 
been done than ‘Starr King in’ California.’’’— San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Boel Printed, ig per’ Bound, 
lustrated. Price $1. 


PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, Publishers 


239 Grant Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 


able Religious Reform Movements of ndia. 
to. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 
. Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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Has your CHURCH, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, and CLUB procured our very attractive 


ROLL OF HONOR 


for recording the names of the men in the service? Printed in three colors on Japanese 
vellum, with space for thirty names and branches of service. 


50c. net, 58c. by mail. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


EDITH LANG 


A most attractive little play with suitable carols for use at the Christmas Tree Festival. 
Length of entire performance, including distribution of gifts, approximately one hour and one-half. 


Price 15c. net; by mail, 16c. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


BY 
ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


This volume needs no introduction. Now in its thirteenth edition, it has merited its popu- 
larity. The publishers have just had a special pocket-size edition bound in khaki cloth with 
semi-flexible covers, and when intended for men in the service will be sold at this greatly reduced 


price 


25 Beacon Street 


"'75c. net, or 83c. postpaid to any post-office in United States, England, or France. 
© When ordering above specify khaki edition. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
Boston, Mass. 


WE BELIEVE 
BY 


Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 
90c. net 


25 Beacon Street 


119 pp. 98c. by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
page rings with hope, with comfort, and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 
The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: We earnestly commend it to all people, especially our own people 
and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 
in the mind. 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Seas Street 


ant our advertisers, please fenton the Register, 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Home, 
My Red Shoes. 


When I put on my black shoes, 
I’m just a common girl, 

And like to play with Jimmie, 
With my hair all out of curl. 


But when I wear my red shoes, 
I feel so very grand— 
As if I were a Lady, 
With a Knight to kiss my hand. 


I feel like saying “Pardon” 
Instead of just “Excuse,” 

And curts’ing ’stead of bowing, 
When I wear my new red shoes. 


I think of trains and pages, 
And “many a ‘gallant band’”’— 
Of course it’s very foolish, 
But perhaps you understand! 
—Louise McCloy Horn, in Litlle Folks. 


The Fate of Don. 


AGNES DAVENPORT BOND. 


“OQ mamsey, mamsey,” exclaimed little 
Fanny, running to her mother with an apron- 
ful of eggs, “Biddy Blackfoot stole her nest 
in the rocky caiion, and here are ten eggs. 
Can’t we sell them to help keep Don?” 

The mother patted the cheeks of her little 
seven-year-old daughter and quietly took the 
eggs and put them away just as her other 
two children, William and Alice, the ten- 
year-old twins, came rushing in. 

“O mother, we have thought of a way to 
earn money to save poor Don,” breathlessly 
called William, and with much excitement, 
and both children speaking at once, they 
told her of their new formed plan. Mrs. 
Weston was an indulgent mother, so she did 
not discourage them, and that night passers- 
by who took notice saw a rudely printed 
placard on the gate at the roadside, which 
bore this inscription: ‘‘Flowers and Fresh 
Bread For Sale” 

Two years before, Mr. Weston had been 
killed in an accident, and since then the 
mother and little ones had struggled bravely 
to make a living. Their home was a little 
log cabin in the Salmon River cafion in 
Idaho. ‘The ranch extended back into the 
foothills, where there was ample pasture for 
stock, but the rich bottom land on the 
river was limited to a few acres. However, 
by careful economy Mrs. Weston had been 
able to keep her little flock clothed and fed, 
and as this year gave every promise of a 
bountiful harvest, the Westons had purchased 
a fine Jersey cow and had succeeded in paying 
for her, all but ten dollars. That last pay- 
ment would be due in two weeks. With the 
fine garden back of the house and the good 
hay crop in the meadow, Mr. Brown might 
feel sure that he would get the remainder of 
his pay before the summer was over, but he 
was not a man to wait for his money. More- 
over, he had offered to square the account by 
taking Don, their. beautiful two-year-old 
collie. Mrs. Weston, although very fond of 
their faithful dog, having reared him from 
puppyhood, had decided that, as they had 
no sheep for him to care for, they must part 
with him rather than lose their cow and the 
money they had already paid for her. 

That night the three children went out 


soms. Hope is. strong in early years, 
and although the mother knew quite well 
that the many tourists who daily motored 
by would not be interested in buying 
flowers, yet she could not discourage the 
effort of these little children. 
she had agreed to keep some fresh loaves 
always on hand for the next two weeks, and 
had promised the children that whatever 
they received from the sale of the bread they 
might lay aside to pay Mr. Brown. 

The days passed quickly, and already ten 
days of the two weeks were gone.-Only 
ninety cents had been taken in for bread and 
not a cent for flowers. Anxious little heads 
huddled together every evening, while Don 
ran in and out, capering and barking, seem- 
ing not to realize the trouble in the household, 
although he had been told many times. 

The morning of the thirteenth day dawned 
clear and bright, but there was no sunshine 
in the little faces that met at the breakfast- 
table. ‘To-morrow, if the ten dollars could 
not be paid to Mr. Brown, he was to take 
Don—Don, who had been such a jolly 
companion and such a protector—oh, it was 
too dreadful to think about! 

The breakfast was hurriedly finished, for 
Mrs. Weston had promised to go to care for a 
sick neighbor through the day. She had 
just taken out of the oven six delicately 
browned loaves of bread; then after advising 
the children to be careful of fires and to re- 
main near the house she departed. 

The children ran to the garden and picked 
a dishful of raspberries, and then tidied the 
kitchen and washed the dishes. At noon 
they ate their luncheon, and then the three 
sat down in the doorway, a sad and lonely 
little group, while Don ran hither and thither, 
chasing rabbits. and birds. 

“ Another auto coming,” declared William. 
“Wish it would stop here and we could sell 
some bread.” 

“Huh,” said wise little Alice, 
couldn’t sell nine dollars’ worth.” 

While they were discussing the matter, 
the car drew nearer and came to an abrupt 
stop. Looking at the sign on the gate, the 
man jumped out of the car and ran up the hill 
to the house. ~ 

“Hello, children!” he called. ‘Where 
is your mother? Do you think. she would 
give some hungry travellers a bite to eat?’’ 

Alice arose, and with all the dignity she 
could assume told him that their mother 
would not be home until six o’clock, but that 
perhaps they might give them something to 
eat, if they were not too particular. 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed Mr. Eaton. 
“My wife and little crippled daughter are 
weary and hungry, so [glancing into the 
clean little kitchen], if you will permit it, 
we will drive in.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. and Mrs. Eaton 
and their daughter, Celeste, were seated at 
the table, on which was a plate of flaky 
white bread, a dish of tempting raspberries, 
which it seems to me do grow so lusciously 
nowhere as in the Salmon River country, a 
roll of yellow butter which Mrs. Weston had 
churned the day before, a pot of steaming 
coffee, that little Alice knew how to make 
just as well as her mother, and a pitcher of 
thick sweet cream. 
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After the refreshing luncheon and while the | _ 
Eatons were resting in the cool, vine-shaded v 
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he row of -rose-bushes, | p 1 
en with beautiful blos- |} 


‘told her of their bitter grief in the expecte 


As to the bread,. 


siti, ‘Celeste pee meet the” ering child 


parting with him on the morrow. * 
Mr. and Mrs. Eaton exchanged sympa~ 
thizing glances, and when, a little later, — 
they were again ready to continue their — 


journey, Mr. Eaton handed out a ten-dollar 43 


bill to Alice. 
. “I haven’t any change,” she said, “and 


the little meal wasn’t worth much anyway.” 


“‘O never mind the change,” replied Mr. 
Eaton, ‘‘for the rest here has been worth 
than more any money value.” 

“Oh, but mother would not want us to 
take so much, “‘ William expostulated. $ 

“Well, well,” laughed Mr. Eaton, with a 
smile at little Celeste, ‘didn’t you know, 
that we want some flowers, too?”’ 

A few minutes later, Celeste sat in the car 
with her arms full of beautiful roses. 

“They are not worth so much,” Alice re- 
flected, ‘but we shall never forget you. You — 
have saved our Don to us,’’ and happy tears 
came to her eyes. 

As the car drove away, its occupants toned 
for a last look at the children, and the picture 
of the three with their arms around the dog, 
made the Eatons feel strongly the truth of © 
this proverb; “It is more blessed to give than: 
to receive.’ 


Dicky Chick Tries to Swim. 


Mother Hen looked down at her youngest 
chick with a frown. “If you don’t stop sulk- 
ing, you shall not go with us to the wheatfield 
this afternoon,” she said firmly. 

The sulky chicken wiggled his little yellow. 
feet in the warm, brown sand, and ruffled up 
his feathers, which was his way of pouting. 

“What's the matter with you now?” asked 
one of his sisters. ‘‘ You always make things 
so unpleasant with your grumbling and pout- 
ing! Here’s a fat worm, if you’re hungry,” 
and she tossed him a big, juicy worm. ln ie 

But the sulky chicken was not hungry. He 
let the worm twist itself along until it almost 
got away into a hole in the earth; but just 
then old Daddy Rooster, with a loud crow, 
jumped from the barnyard fence and gulped 
the worm down himself. 

“What's the matter down here?” he de- 
manded in a loud voice, which made the little 
chickens shake, for Daddy Rooster, with his 
shining red comb and great, curling tail feath- 
ers, seemed very grand to them. 

“Oh, Dicky Chick is sulky!” said Mother 
Hen. “He wants to go with the duck family 
on their picnic to-day to the old red bridge.” 

“He does, does he?” Daddy Rooster said 
after a moment’s pause. ‘Well, ili es 
him go this time.” - ‘ 

“What?” cried Mother Hen. 
going to the wheatfields.” — 


Chick was nilittle bitiel a fellow i ce Dis 
ways wanted ~e go. round with Neig 


“We are. 3%, 


_ her that Daddy Rooster had said he could 
+ > go, and so she let them all run on ahead, while 
she waddled slowly along in the rear. 
Under the old red bridge ran a deep, slow- 

= moving stream of cool water. 

It was a beautiful day, and the young 
ducks felt happy. As soon as they reached 
the brook they made a great clatter, and 
_ waded in and began to swim downstream, 
. where the water was deep. 
, Little Dicky Chick did not hesitate. He 
was atnong the first that waded in. The 
oozy, moist mud felt pleasant to his feet at 
a first; but as he went farther in, and the water 
Pt wet his soft little leg feathers and then his 
“a body and tail, and he finally felt himself 
4 being carried along by the flow of the water, 
x he began to be a little frightened. 
; But he was a plucky little fellow. He saw 
3 the little ducks round him diving and having 


, a fine time. One of them in sport dived so 
~ close to him that the water covered him up 
/ entirely. He felt his breath going, and the] 
next he knew, a flat bill snapped his little 


g bunch of tail feathers and lifted him out of 

the water. The next minute he was on Mrs. 
| Duck’s smooth, broad white back. He dug 
; his little toes into her feathers and hung on 


" with all his might. 
4 Mrs. Duck scolded her family soundly, for 


| the little ducks were making all sorts of fun 
: of their little playmate; then she steered for 

= the edge of the brook. 

ca. “Right beyond that fence,’”’ she said as she 

1 reached the bank and the little chick slid 

down, “is the wheatfield, where your family 

are. Good-by!” 

! Little Dicky Chick, very much ashamed, 

- thanked her, and made his way quickly to 
‘ the wheatfield. As he crawled through a hole 
: in the stone wall, the whole chicken family 
seemed to be looking for him, for they were 
all standing near him with their heads in the 
air. 

Daddy Rooster made believe that he was 
much astonished. ‘“‘Back so soon, Dicky 
Chick?” 

‘‘How’s swimming?” asked one of Dicky’s 
brothers teasingly. 

But Dicky Chick only ran to his mother 
and wiggled his wet little body into her warm 
feathers, with just his feet peeping out. He 
had learned that he was a walking chicken, 
and not a swimming duck, and he never forgot 
' the lesson of that spring morning.—Elmer C. 

~ Mills, in Youth’s Companion. 


Bubbles’ Accomplishment. 


4 We were out in the barn one afternoon, 
} Nellie and Frank and I, and of course Bub- 
bles. The latter is a very important per- 
sonage indeed, being no less than Nellie’s 
best-beloved bull terrier. Naturally he is 
a wonder, and the smartest, most intelli- 
gent, sweetest dog that ever lived! At least 
Nellie thinks so. 

Well, to come back to my story. We 
were all having a beautiful time, romping 

in the hay, and rushing about, when all of 
ms sudden Bubbles made a dive for something, 


the eat. I forgot to mention that chasing 

; $ was Bubbles’ one and only fault. It 
really awful to see that chase! Every 
we thought would be the poor cat’s 
12 by. he ar a sands dash, and 


leading to the loft. In wrath Bubbles howled 
below for a minute, while Timothy, feeling 
perfectly safe not ten feet above him, 
crouched and glared down with his round, 
green eyes. 


Beside this pole a steep ladder also led | 
to the loft, and what do you suppose Bub- |: 


bles did? After vainly trying to climb up 


the pole the same way Tim did, he rushed |! 


to the ladder and began a perilous ascent. 
He got up two rungs, fost his balance, and 

fell back. Then at the next attempt he 

reached the fourth, and again rapidly de- 


scended. We stood and watched him in per- | 


fect amazement, as outside of a circus none 
of us had ever seen a dog climb a ladder, 

Kittie, much interested and entertained, 
calmly watched the performance from above, 
while we encouraged Bubbles, knowing Tim 
was perfectly safe with a window near by 
from which he could easily jump to the 
ground. 

All the time Bubbles was whining with 
anxiety, until he felt his four feet firmly 
on the wide beam of the loft; then he 
reached his goal, only to see Timothy, with 
an impertinent whisk of his tail, dash right 


through the window. Bubbles looked long- 
ingly out: the jump was too high, and he 
had to give it up. 


Coming down the ladder was even harder 
than going up, but Nellie’s willing arms 
were stretched out to support him until he 
was safe again. 

In enumerating Bubbles’ charms now, 
Nellie never fails to tell this story. Lots 


of people don’t believe it, and say a dog} 


can’t climb a ladder without months of 


training, but the story is really true.—Chil- | 


dren’s Magazine. 


Four-year-old Willie saw his first snake. 


It wriggled itself along, and Willie ran for |' 


Acaadiee re 
like a streak of lightning went up a pole|his mother. 
he cried. 


without any dog.” ar 
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“Come quick, come quick!’ 
“There’s a tail here, and it wags 
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=” SAVE MEAT * 


by serving more stuffing when you 
serve roast meats, poultry, 
fish and game, 
If this dressing is flavored with Bell’s Sea- 
soning it adds to the pleasure of the meal. 


ASK GROCERS FOR 


Two Worth-While Items of 


Domestic Economy s : 
Over three millions of discriminating users if *e 9 on" 
have adopted them permanently—because 
of their deliciousness, and on account of 


their all- rightness. 


Every reason in-the world why YOU should 
use these splendid products—if topnotch 


quality, purity, honesty, reliability and 
economy are factors in your estimate of the 
right things to buy for creature comfort. 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Alliance Womenuse White House Coffee 
and Tea in Preference to all others at 
your Alliance Meetings. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 
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A Song of the Road. 


I lift my cap to Beauty, 


‘I lift my cap to Love; catholic. The sweep of his feelings took in 
I bow before my Duty, all humanity of whatever sect or color or] 
And know that God’s above! race: He unconsciously made you aware of 
My heart through shining arches this when you came near him. To him 


Of leaf and blossom goes; 
My soul, triumphant, marches 
Through life to life’s repose. 
And I, through all this glory 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great! 
—Fred G. Bowles, in Littell’s Living Age. 


-it “meant, 


brotherhood meant. sisterhood, 
; Ase 


humanhood.” 
| The National Federation of Churches. 


The recent Congress of the National 
Federation of Churches, held in Boston on the 
25th and 26th of November was an interest- 
ing and profitable series of meetings, whose 
main purpose, to promote the cause of a free 
fellowship of the Spirit among the churches, 
was successfully accomplished. The fact 
that twenty-six clergymen representing per- 
sonally, and in some cases officially, ten 
different denominations united in giving it 
a welcome to the city, and that the partic- 
ipants in it belonged to an equally widely 
distributed constituency, was of itself im- 
pressive. 

There was never a time in American re- 
ligious life so propitious for liberality and 
an inclusive religious sympathy as the pres- 
ent hour. Unquestionably the togetherness 
brought about by the Great War is largely 
accountable for this, and if it be objected 
that this goodly result of the war is only a 
by-product of an event in itself deplorable 
and evil, we can only remind the objector 
that sometimes the value of the by-products 
in the laboratory is greater than that of the 
direct results aimed at. 

The Congress sermon by Prof. Rufus M. 
Jones, of the Quaker connection, was a noble 
one, and fulfilled its purpose to strengthen 


Frederic Allen Hinckley. 


In the passing of Frederic Allen Hinckley 
our fellowship loses the earthly presence of 
one of its worthiest members. ‘To many of 
our younger ministers he has been scarcely 
more than a name, nor was he widely known 
among Unitarians in general; yet those privi- 
leged to share his acquaintance recognized 
in him a man of unique power and charm. 
He was a man, every inch of him! His were 
distinguishing qualities of no mean order. 
Few among our clergy deserved so genuinely 
the name of prophet and man of God. Sim- 
plicity, honesty, gentleness, courage, friendli- 
ness, spiritual-mindedness,—such were his 
characteristic traits. A man of keen in- 
tellectual appetites and broad culture, he 
saw life with the eyes of a true poet. Vision 
with him was a paramount influence. Like 
Channing, “always young for liberty,” he 
was one of the last of that group of radicals 
who have done so much toward leavening 
our denominational loaf in the interests of 
independent thought and steadfast moral 
courage. Even with the gathering years, no 
reform failed of his support. Although born 
among the green hills of Vermont, he was 
ever a true son of Cape Cod. The son of a 
minister, and a direct descendant of the last 
governor of Plymouth Colony, he loved 
Barnstable, where much of his youth and 
many of his summers were passed. Upon 
its streets he was a loved and welcome figure, 
while in the village church his sermons were 
looked forward to with eager interest. So, 
altogether fitting was it that, when age grew 
on apace and the time came for him to go, his 
closing eyes should have looked out upon the 
familiar panorama of field and shore, and that 
he should find burial in a churchyard upon 
a hilltop commanding a wide stretch of 
wind-swept waves. 


“Ts little; but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest, 
And in the places of his youth.” 


rational and hurtful conceptions of his nature 
and the methods of divine government which 
have obscured and degraded him in men’s 
minds. ‘The service of worship, conducted 
by Drs. Paul Revere Frothingham, Lee S. 
McCollester, Frederick I. Hosmer, and the 
gifted choir of the church, added to the 
enjoymeat of the great audience present. 

At the Central Congregational Church in 
the evening, the presentation of the ideals 
of the Federation, Freedom, Fellowship, 
Service, and Reverence, by Drs. Jesse H. 
Holmes and Charles W. Wendte, Prof. 
Harry Ward and Rabbi Harry Levi, was 
illuminating and inspiring. 

The Monday morning session in Channing 
Hall, filled to overflowing with an assembly of 
ministers of various denominations, was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and Prof. 
Daniel Evans of the Andover Theological 
School. Their topic, ‘World Problems and 
Religious Problems born of the War,” was 
treated with the insight and breadth one 
might expéct from two such teachers of men. 

The final session in the beautiful Sweden- 
borgian church was again well attended, and 
in no sense fell behind the other meetings in 
interest and value. Rev. Dr. Frederick W. 
Perkins’s opening paper was admirable, and 
a fit introduction to’the speeches by experts 
in social reform that followed. Prof. Thomas 
N. Carver of Harvard treated sanely of 
‘The Prevention of Poverty”; Henry Sterling | 
made a moving plea for justice to the laboring- 
man; Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton of The Survey 
gave a rapid and effective showing of the 
present state of = a movement 


During a ministry covering almost forty 
years, Mr. Hinckley served four Unitarian 
churches. To their congregations, as to a 
host of friends, he will long be remembered 
as a genuine minister, a true friend, a faithful 
servant of the living God. Of all the words 
which might be used in the attempt to sum 
up the man he was, the best seems to be the 
good, old-fashioned term “loving-kindness.” 
To share his friendship was a rare privilege. 
What he himself once wrote of Charles G. 
Ames applies with equal truthfulness to 
himself: ‘‘He was not modelled after stated 
rules. He had his own ways and his own 
forms of expression. .. . He was a bearer 
of good cheer always. It was not given to 
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asin the par foie a sf 
beautiful ante faith. He was a human 


faith in God by clearing away certain ir-| 
we can all contribute. 


United Senta? ‘ E>} te 

- All these addresses By. papais will be 
printed and sent to the members of the 
Federation, membership in which is open to, 
all by the payment of the. annual fee, one 
dollar, sent to Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 165 
Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. é 
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Winning the Gar i in the Kitchen. 


Sugar Chaservation 


Howe to save Sugar. Fill the sugar-bowl, 
but keep the cover on so that no one will 
carelessly use it. Tag the bowl with the 
date and let the children keep account how 
long it lasts. Choose a sugar-spoon half as 
large as the old one, and let the children have 
a spoonful, but go without it yourself. The 
amount of sugar saved in this way is sur- 
prising. A teaspoonful of sugar saved each 
day makes five pounds a year. A lump of 
sugar saved each day also makes five pounds 
a year. Ina few days the limitations do not 
seem a hardship. I know a hospital in which 
the nurses have adopted this plan, but they 
tag their bowls with the words, iio is 
patriotic?” 

Put fruit instead of sugar on cereals. One 
apple contains three teaspoonfuls of sugar. 
Omit frosting on cake. Reduce sugar in 
recipes one-third to one-half, and continue 
to do this while the war lasts, even though — 
sugar is again available. Let us use what — 
our grandmothers did instead of sugar— 
namely, molasses, syrups, and honey. 

Explain to every one that ‘sugar is our 
ammunition in this war; it is the gunpowder 
It we can’t fire a 
shot, we can send a pound of sugar. Food 
will win the war.—Elliott P. Joslin, in the 
Boston Herald. 
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The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange has not 
for a long time made in the Regzster an appeal. 
for help, and we have hoped that we might 
never be obliged to do it again; but the in- 
crease in price of paper and service of all 
kinds, including printing, makes it necessary 
for us to increase our income by $250 to 
$300 a year, in order to continue printing the 
Cheerful Letter. ‘Those who understand the 
importance of this work and the amount ~ 
of good it is doing will not, I hope, regard 
this request as unreasonable. For myself, 
I think that I never belonged to anything — , 
which brought in such large returns for ae os 
small an outlay. From an early paper 
written on this subject, I take the following 
incident: ge! Fiske’s little book, ““The™ 


four hundred men. Again and again ‘ 
have heard of places where our books 
magazines interested men who formerly 
spent their evenings in liquor saloons, 
later stayed at home to read the per: 
sent by our members. eae 
which happened: early i 
‘duplicated ae ev r 
received « 

{ printed in th 


TL NG CARDS FOR > 
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HILL, SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Sas aoa oe 1 ids ites 
- Sominatin gy that joke gk from eee, Now ‘ier i taht For Firms and Organ--} 
pests urs Hours, 10 "ee ries a Tele Back Bay 6113 izations who wish to 


honor, their representa- 
tives in service. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY 
(Patent applied for) AND CAREFULLY FILLED 


H. W. WAITE & CO. 


National and State Flag Makers 
168 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


re fet of Tt i love tat apens the| PERSONAL GREETING CARDS 


door to truth. _ An opportunity for clergymen and others 
The Cheerful Letter Exchange prepares to use a greeting of their own composing. 
the way for the Post-Office Mission. When Send 10 cents for samples—Prices low. Agents wanted. 
___we think of all these varied activities, quietly Hand Colored Christmas Cards 
and modestly carried on, we earnestly hope | Dainty, Attractive Designs, Cards and Folders with 
that our friends will give us the support we Envelopes. Send 25 cts, for six samples. 
need. THE GIFT CARD STUDIO, BOX 37, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Checks may be sent to the Cheerful Letter b nes, 
Exchange, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. = 


ae PN Shee Cuanet. GOOD BOOKS FOR GIFTS 
Camp Devens Fund. MILITANT AMERICA AND 
| The following subscriptions for work at J E S U S C H R I S T 


Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council:— 


Previously acknowledged . 
Miss Elizabeth B. Porter. . 
Miss Alice G. Chandler.......... 
Church Committee, Needham, Ma: 


By Rev. ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Mr. Rihbany, who is particularly successful in interpreting the real meaning 


___ First Unitarian Society, Lowell, Mass.. es 92.00 of the utterances of Jesus, shows in this profoundly significant book that, so 
35 ak al a ea ame on far from being a pacifist, Jesus would have resisted Germany with the sword. 
_ Brookfield Branch Alliance, Mass............... 2.00 65 cents net. 
Through the New England ncemat Alliance the 
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2500 HONEST ABE ALL IN IT 
> 20.00 By Alonzo Rothschild. A companion vol- _By, Major Ian Hay Beith. The exploits of 
13.00 ume to the same author’s “Lincoln, Master of Ki” at Ypres and the Somme described with 
‘al 10.00 Men,” called by Robert Lincoln the best book an the vividness, humor and human interest 
, 10.00 about his father he had ever read. “Lincoln that made ‘‘The First Hundred Thousand”’ 
vi] 10.00 lives again for the ow ic in these pages.’ the ‘‘greatest book of the war.” $1.50 net. 
ag 10.00 Boston Transcript. ustrated. $2.00 net. 
‘: 10.00 
10.00 
10.00 THE CRUISE OF THE AT THE FRONT IN A 
Z 10.00 
: 10.00 CORWIN FLIVVER 
ee By John Muir. Every lover of nature and By William Yorke Stevenson. An Ameri- 
98.06 travel books will relish this volume describing can boy’s story of ambulance driving in France. 
« ayes John Muir’s adventures and experiences while “At once the most revealing and most enter- 
P ‘ao a member of the Corwin expedition in search taining account of the life that has yet been 
“a os of the Aretic explorer De Long. Illustrated. written.’ meer xa Public Ledger. Ilus- 
® oes $2.75 net. trated. $1.25 net 
Cohasset, Mass,..........00ees0es WN ss eke o's 5.00 


- Natick, Mass Be cae 5.00 
Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass. eee 5.00 A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY 
co, Me...... oebeeevecne . Edited by George Herbert Clarke. ‘‘The best book of war poems so far published.’’—Boston 


Transcri Among the authors represented are Kipling, Henry van Dyke, Alfred Noyes, Rupert 
Brooke, oe Bridges, etc. $1.25 net, 


THE YOUTH PLUPY 


- THE WANDERERS 


¥ B ienry A. Shute. “A companion~ iece By Mary Johnston. “A fine piece of im- 
a i to Koos "Farkington’ 3 ‘Seventeen,’ and an Fe writing. . . Enhances Miss Johnston’s 
i, Worcest v addition to the gaiety of nations,’ "Milwaukee fetter’ conspicuous fae in oe 
pag Bg 10.00 Free Press. Illustrated. $1.35 net. etters.’’—Springfie epublican. ecorate 
_ Mass. in color by Pogany. $1.75 net. 
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ae ' NIGHTS WITH UNCLE A REVERSIBLE SANTA 
_ This fund is growing, but more money is y REMUS CLAUS 
‘required at once to cover the rapidly develop- ae 4 ES miner nieeeageh A Aree 
at aye eeds oe ler Harris. i 3 ici 
; g needs. Let just one of these n speak holi ay edition of the most popular of the inion Sid actin ory of a burglat Wie 
here for itself. Uncle Remus books. Beautifully illustrated reformed on Christmas Eve. Illustrated. 
in full color by Milo Winter. $3.00 net. $1,00 net. 


A ‘The vestry of the Ayer Unitarian church 
s the first social room opened last summer 


r the use of the soldiers and the many work- THE PLATTSBURGERS THE BELGIAN TWINS 
While th res was still By Lucy Fitch Perkins. American children 
nel in the town. ie ABD By Arthur Stanwood Pier. A vivid and who are giving their pennies to help take care of 
vas and social organization was entertaining s' of the e eet of Lee eed pia 3 eee find a aes eee 
was llege llustr: 5 ook one of the most interes rs, Perkins 
a= id valuable work done te br a ee. — has ever written. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


"There is now increasing need that 
‘ e be catried on in an enlarged 
m should be open daily from 


_ Bend 4 FREE Holiday Bulletin and circulars of Children’s books. 


_ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, * ’’iOsron"*=* 
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and visitors. The need is immediate and com- 


pelling, but before it can be effectively met 
much must be done to the building. The 
vestry must be painted, a boiler-room must 
be built (on account of the fire regulations), 
plumbing must be provided, and cheerful, 
homelike furnishings must be secured. These 
improvements once installed will be the per- 
manent possession of the Ayer church, de- 
veloping its strength and working power long 
after the needs of the war work are over. 
The total amount required is $15,000 
Checks should be sent to Mr. Charles B. 
Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The speakers at King’s Chapel next week 
are: December 10, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
American Unitarian Association; December 
11, Rev. Miles Hanson, First Parish, Rox- 
bury; December 12, Rev. James A. Richards, 
Mt. Vernon Church; December 13, Prof. 
‘Harry E. Fosdick, D.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; December 14, Prof. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Harvard Divinity 
School; December 15, musical service, Mal- 
colm Lang organist. 


The Unitarian Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, December tro, at 
11 AM. Rev. E. L. Houghton of Whitman 
will preside. Rev. J. C. Allen will open dis- 
cussion of H. G. Wells’s “‘ God, the Invisible 
King.” 


Meetings. 


Tue New York Leacuk.—The regular 
meeting was held at Unitarian headquarters, 
November 23, at 10,45.0’clock, the president 
in the chair. Short reports from the com- 
mittees were given. Three hundred and fifty 
visitors have been welcomed at headquarters 
since the middle of September. It was voted 
that the collection at the December League 
meeting be given to war relief. Mrs. Her- 
bert S. Griffin gave an interesting report of 


Asetul Holiday 
Goods 
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4, Hamilton Place 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864. 
The jiatarian “ek Charity. 
dren in oe form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in ly chosen foster homes. 
ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much ni 
Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIA MS. 
Vicr-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Creek, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline ‘Freeman 


Gere 2 T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, ., Russell A Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. soee Snow, pies G. Williams, M.D. 
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RODIN’S. “OWN, BOOK 


ART 


“A faithful reproduction of conversations with Rodin, showing his direct, practical attitude towards life 
and the meaning of-art, and repeating his interesting observations and ideas on such special phases as 
realism, nature, movement, thought and mystery in art. Contains 106 beautiful illustrations in half- 
tone and photogravure, sixty- seven of which reproduce Rodin’s own work.” 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 15a BEACON ST., BOSTON 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Popular Edition, Library Buckram $3.75 net. wy 
Large Paper Edition, Library Buckram $7. 50 net... s>o3 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 


For Young People 
By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Four full-page illustrations in color by W. L. Taylor, 
16 full-page half-tone illustrations, and nearly 200 
small woodcuts to illustrate the places and customs. 
Ina box. Crown 8v0. $1.50 net. 


This beautifully illustrated “Life of Jesus” is uniform | 
in size and style with “The Story of Our Bible.” It is 
a deeply constructive story of the life of the Master for 
young people in which modern difficulties. are faced with- 
out doubt or alarm, the result of which should be a faith 
that cannot be shaken and that will never have anything 
to unlearn. 
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Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch i 
Author, Christianity and the Social Crisis, Christianizing the Social Order, etc. 
Professor Harry Ward 
Author of Social Evangelism, The Bible and Social Living, ete. and Booist Service Secretary of 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Miss Margaret Slattery 
Author of The Girl in her Teens, Just Over the Hill. 
Charles Zueblin 
Publicist and Lecturer, author American Democracy, etc. 
Charles Stelzle 
Reconciler of the Church and the Laborer, and wos shiphe of both. 
_ President Kenyon L. Butterfield 
Who is teaching the Rural Church and Minister Pénmeniy Efficiency. 
Dr. Charles S. MacFarland 
Secretary of the-Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
Dr. Washington Gladden 
Author, Social Salvation, The Church and Modern Life, etc. 
Dean Shailer Mathews 
Author, The Church and the Changing Order, Dean University of Getantye Divinity School. 
Rabbi Stephen Wise 
Leader of Progressive Judaism in America, : 3 
Miss Zona Gale : E ‘ 
Creator of ‘ ‘Friendship Village.” 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
Minister City Temple, London, 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, of London 
Staff correspondent for England, 
Pastor Charles Wagner, of Paris 
' Author of The: Simple Life, staff cemersponders for France. 
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_ suggestions heard there for growth and én- 
_ couragement of branch Alliances. Mr. Gil- 
more, field secretary of the Middle States, 
‘spoke briefly of his work, and his desire to 
make the New York headquarters more | 
attractive. ' 
. - Charches. 


Drs Mornes, Ia.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, pastor emeritus, Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese: Dr. Reese and the members 
of the cantonment committee have offered 
the use of the church one evening each week 
as a social centre to the girls’ committee of 
: the City Federation of Women’s Clubs. At 
r _ the opening of the social centre fifty soldiers 
7 from the division headquarters troop were the 
guests. A short programme was given, with 
: an address of welcome by Dr. Reese, music, 
, and readings. Following the programme, 

games and dancing were enjoyed and light 
refreshments served. The hostesses for the 
; - evening included the company mothers of the 


: 3d Regiment. Each Friday evening a simi- 
; lar entertainment will be given. 

§ Personals. 

< 

. The Unitarian parish hall at the James 
, Library, Norwell, Mass., was the scene of 
4 an unusual birthday party, November 21, 
.. when Mr. Henry A. Turner celebrated his 
5 ninetieth birthday. On the invitation of 
x the First Parish Ladies’ Aid Society nearly 
y one hundred of Mr. Turner’s friends gath- 
‘ ered to offer congratulations. After an 


? informal reception by Mr. and Mrs. Turner 

“s and Mr. D. W. Tinsley of Fitchburg, Rev. 
F Frank R. Gale introduced Rev. E. L. Hough- 
’ ton, a former minister of the parish, Mr. 
f Tinsley, Mr. John H. Gutterson, a neighbor, 
qi and Fred A. Line of the Universalist church, 
- ‘who paid tribute to Mr. Turner as a notable 
citizen and Sunday-school superintendent 
i> for over sixty years. Mr. Turner spoke in 
loving words of his interest in the Sunday- 

; school and all the best things in Norwell. 
The oldest and the youngest member of the 

~ school, Mr. Harrison Wilder and Master 
Almond Bruce, then came forward, and 


4 the former paid fitting tribute to Mr. Turner 
) and his work. ‘ 
* > 
¢ 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
P tarian Association :— 
j ’ Already acknowledged. .....-......20---sssee- $2,607.49 


Nov. 3. J. P. Smith, Romeo, Mich.......... ie 5.00 
. 5. Miss E. Frances Williams, Brookline, 


joa A! Ere Peer rey ae 50.00 

9. Joseph Schoenwetter, Luzerne, Pa...... 1.00 
14. iety in Repperall Mass., additional . 3-44 
I ar M. Callicott, Memphis, Tenn... . 50.00 
50.00 


16. — D. Williams, Boston, MMass...,%.. 


/ 19. Miss Phebe C. Bradford, Boston, Mass.. 50.00 
20. Associate Members........- Seamacas <b fs 16.00 
20. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot i ae S.Ds.5 20.00 
20. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah E. Bacon, West 
Newton, Mass. ...-...-.sesesseeeee 100.00 
22. Society in Springfield, Mass........... 730.00 
22. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass 431-57 
23. Society in Montclair, N.J...........-. 151.75 
26. Society in Lincoin, ei sp 22.25 
30. B. Franssen, Galveston, Tex........... 5.00 
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pie Ste Ane oe Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. Steppenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ALBERT EDWARD BODWELL 


Genealogist and Heraldic Artist. Foreign 
Correspondence. Bookplates, coats-of-arms 
for framing. 1145 Kimball Bldg., 18 Tre= 
mont Street, Boston. 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 
Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Caro.tne M. HALLETT 
Marcaret E, Jarvis, 


OXYOLINE VAPOR 


is a constitutional treatment for various 
troubles. It has produced results in many 
cases of obscure origin, in which the determi- 
nation of the true cause defied the combined 
efforts of some of the best diagnosticians. 
Full information of Ruth Colt Jackson, Suite 
41, Hotel Minerva, 214 Huntington Ave. Tel. 
Back Bay 6350. 


SILKS AND VELVETS 


Unusual Values and Money Savers. Special offer- 
ing of Fancy Silks and Ribbons for Little Gifts. 


BOSTON LACE AND SILK CO. 


37-41 TEMPLE PLACE OVER WHITNEY’S 


» References. 


Complete Stocks 
of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


‘WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive accommodations in 


private family; magnificent scenery, warm house, all 
improvements, excellent table, $12-$16. 


ArrHur H. Furser. North Conway, N.H. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


SKATES SKIS 
TOBOGGANS SWEATERS 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. ¢ 


jf) THE AUTOMAT 


4] Saves coal — conserves 
heat—insures safety. 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


98 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 
95 Summer St., Boston 
HARDWARE AND CUTLERY 


Useful articles appropriate for Holiday 
or Wedding Gifts. 


B. F. MACY. 


ANDIRONS FENDERS 
FIRE SETS 
BRUSHES BELLOWS SPARK SCREENS 
FIRE FORKS 


Complete Assortments 


410 BOYLSTON STREET 


Near Berkeley 


8609 Back Bay 
5879 Back Bay 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Telephones | 


LEATHER GOODS 


are most satisfying and we have the largest line to be 
found in BOSTON of high-grade goods at moderate prices 


BAGS and SUIT CASES, POCKETBOOKS, 
BRIEF CASES, Etc. 


Cummines TRUNK FACTORY 


657 Atlantic Avenue 


Between Summer and Essex Streets 


For ENTERTAINING 


NELSON H. GROVER, 161 Summer St. 


NO FIRE RISKS 


At CHURCH SOCIALS, BANQUETS, 
CLUBS, HOME PARTIES, Etc., USE 


MOTION 


Hundreds of Subjects Room 63, BOSTON Tels., Beach 982, Som. 964-M 


PICTURES 


SOMETHING UNIQUE FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GATHERINGS 


- When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


‘ 
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RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
3 “SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Nove ay West’ ‘Newton, Mass., Branch ‘Women’s 
Tianee fs ei kata terse sees tee ateel 
‘23. First Church, Salam; Mass: o ilas BIR Pers 
' 27. Sunday School, Cohasset, Mass........ 


$4,385.35. 


Henry M. WuiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


“The review of the work of the year end- 
- ing Nov. 5, 1917, offered by the secretary, 
‘Edward Tallmadge Root, at the annual 
meeting shows that the work this year has 
developed by leaps and bounds. The office 
is often one of the busiest places in Boston, 
‘ywith two clerks and sometimes two workers 
from outside organizations using the card- 
directory, and as many as twenty-five callers 
aday. Comity and consolidation of churches 
covered the original conception of the work, 
although it now constitutes only 1 per cent. 
of the programme, but is itself more impor- 
tant than ever. 

To the fifteen federated churches with 
which the year began have been added 
three: Hyannis, Congregational and Uni- 
versalist; Leicester and Southwick, Congre- 
gational and Methodist. At Hampden, the 
Methodist Episcopal church has joined the 
previous combination of Baptist and Congre- 
gational. The testimonies of the places that 
have adopted it are so convincing that 
mergers will multiply. 

There are as many federated circuits. 
Supt. Ford of the Springfield District of 
the Methodist Episcopal church proudly 
claims eleven adjustments. A conference 
of «the officials of the six denominations 
with churches in the scattered township 
of Westport unanimously recommended 
such circuits to make possible four resident 
pastors who should cover the field. Such 
a combination, as in Dana, gives a salary 
adequate to hold a strong man, and enables 
each church to assist the other. 

Local co-operation of churches has be- 
come the chief message. It is so difficult 
to define just what constitutes a local federa- 
tion active enough to be listed, that exact 
figures are not available. There are at 
least forty-five. Six federations have been 
added during the year. 

Two of these give new types. Westport 
is a federation in a township of large area 
with small churches so scattered that only 
two are in any one village. The Christian 


Federation of Ayer was formed to do work 


in a tabernacle on the road to Camp Devens, 


The Society for Helping Destitute 


Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her persona) 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded or 
those pe pag | cee ihieg ye care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene — Adéle Greene), 

382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, M 


Agent, Miss B. M. LOCKE, 276 1 Tremont St., | Roo 


ms Ropar tnd Beat 

‘or Reports and Booklets iving further inf 

rd to the work, address the re Soke Miss cae = 
G rke, § Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


'| of some { pepe. tg | 


| pastors. 


The older feder; Bons 2 are enteretene new | ’ FANNY EVA: (DAVIS) BARTLETT. : aoe 
work. Thus, that of Berlin unites its three} The community of Sterling, Mass., as well as the Uni- 4 
. 


churches for the winter, retaining all three | tarian church, in which she was an active worker for many 
That of Pepperell has had a sur- | Yes, has suffered a great loss in the death on November 6 


vey of the township’s religious and social of Mrs. Fanny Eva (Davis) Bartlett, the wife of Edward | 


needs made by two of our resident national 7 Bartlett. - She lenyey a fujsieg4, sonsaad Swedes ae 
social service secretaries. The Lowell Fed- Endowed with a temperament which led easily to social 
eration leads our cities, by the employment intercourse, her genial presence was a very significant 
of a full-time executive to push both service | feature in the church gatherings and in the life of the little 
to soldiers and evangelism, with a budget|town. The founder of the Women’s Alliance, she was 
of $4,000 devoted not only to its welfare, but she was a ready helper 

Even this expanding work is overshadowed in many kinds of social betterment. She had a tender side 
by state-wide co-operation, the promotion of for the children’s interests and planned for their entertain- 
which is becoming 90 percent. of the activities ey be edification beyond. the circle of her church and 
of the Federation. Action Oey pending legis- Devoted in her home, her sympathies ready to respond 
lation was the first recognized function. to the varied needs of her community, open to the touch 
The legislative committee has acted in the | of nature’s charm and the interests of her dumb creatures, 
name of two thousand churches of fifteen | she leaves a large vacant place which her many friends will 
denominations. The executive committee | be moved by sweet memories to endeavor to fill. B.R.B. 
addressed an appeal to our whole constitu- 
ency to recognize the importance of electing 
the best men to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and was the first to appeal to national 
and state governments to protect training- 
camps from organized vice. 


— 


Park St, Bostoa 


To include the entire population in. the 
Food Administration is the comprehensive 
plan of its head, and sets a high ideal of 
democracy before our people. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN, & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS, 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS © 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. Extensive Salesrooms 


-City and Out-of-Town Service 


OY Ene Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Wate » Presid 

DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED Joseph S. Waterman Nacettremntane 
ank S. Waterman; Jr. 

' - SERMON Cable 4 Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’ 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent gratis to any one interested. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke ~ 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meaning of 


The Epistle to the Romans 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev, _Chaties E. Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday. 1 at 
9.15 A.M, The church is open week-days from 9 tos. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON O49), comer of 
| Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Samuel R, 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
auvee atx. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
0 5 P.M. 


| FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
| Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
f Fairley, minister, Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Church 
service at Ir. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 


THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


| ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revect 

Frothingham, D.D, Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.m. The church is open daily from g to o 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian corner of Tremont and r 
| School Streets, Ministers: Rev. Howard N.Brown,D.D., 


B. r “ 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, | Mr. Snow will preach, Vesper service at gran Me, 
Z Brown will preach. SeRiCe ORY eee ae Open 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. daily 9 to 12. 
- aes PARISH IN V DORCHESTER 16), Meeting 
e jouse ys Decem| cory 
Hotel Directory, | of, Lexington ‘will ‘preach. Chu i'n eee 


school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 AM 


- CHURCH OF THE Fag imo ee , corner © 
oe a . 


HOTEL een one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; — h bath, $2.50 and up, Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L, C. Prior, Manager, ; 


Co wealth Hotel, Inc State House, — 1] Eliz 
mmon +9 a n.. 
i a , $1. a with Private ba th, | Ki 


TORER F. Cearrs, Gen. Manager. 
Please patronize our advertisers, 


ms, hot and co) 
$1.75; suites, $5. 
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Is in full readiness for the 


Gift Season 


‘a HE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS is evident in our 
ian whole establishment—finding expression in the 
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myriad gift offerings which fill the many selling sec— 
tions—carefully selected merchandise from home and 
abroad, particularly appropriate for the Christmas 
remembrance. 


The Gift Practical 


is everywhere prominent—for while the Spirit of Giving 
and Yuletide Remembrance is inseparable from New 
England Hospitality, sober reflections which occupy 
our thoughts will incline many to give very practical 
and useful things. 


: The Advantages of Shopping Now 
4 are Obvious 

J | 

: All hurry is avoided—comfortable selection assured—aided 


by experienced salespeople—the store is less crowded—channels 
for distant delivery are clear. . 


Hundreds of people are choosing their 3 


Christmas Gifts Every Day 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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Pleasantries. 


Mr. Bellows: “O wife, these look like 
the biscuits my mother baked twenty years 
ago.’ Mrs. Bellows (gréatly delighted): 
“T’m so glad.” Mr. Bellows (biting one): 
“And, by George, I believe they are the same 
biscuits.” —Chaitanooga Times. 

“Bdgar?” ‘Yes, mother.” ‘‘What are 
you children doing?” 
am a Knight of the Garter, and Edwin is 
Saturday.” ‘‘That is an ‘odd name for: 
royalty.” ‘Oh, it is just a nickname on 
account of his title.’ ‘‘What is his title?’’ 
“Night of the Bath.’—Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 


The minister’s little son was struggling 
with his home lessons, and happened to 
remark to his father that the teacher had 
told him that ‘‘congregate’”’ and ‘“‘collect”’ 
meant exactly the same thing. “Quite 
wrong,” said the parson, ‘‘quite wrong! 
You mustn’t put that. Tell your teacher 
that there is all the difference in the world 
between a ‘congregation’ and a ‘collection’!”’ 
London Answers. 


In Tennessee they tell of a judge, well 
versed in law but self-educated, who had 
to contend. with the difficulties of orthog- 
raphy all his life. He lived in Knoxville, 
and used to spell it “Noxville.”’ He was 
educated to the point of prefixing a K; so 
thoroughly, in fact, was the lesson learned 
that a few years later, when he moved to 
Nashville, nothing could prevent him from 
spelling it ‘‘Knashville.” 

Mr. Younghusband reached home late 
for dinner. ‘‘I got caught for speeding on 
the way home,” he explained rather sheep- 
ishly. ‘‘Have to appear to-morrow morn- 
ing and get ‘ten dollars or fifteen days.’ ” 
Mrs. Younghusband fervently clapped two 
blistered little hands. “What a _ provi- 
dence!’’ she cried devoutly. ‘“‘Take the 
fifteen days, John! The cook has just 
left!’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


An old South Carolina darky was sent 
to the hospital of St. Xavier in Charleston. 
One of the gentle, black-robed sisters put 
a thermometer in his mouth to take his 
temperature. Presently, when the doctor 
made his rounds, he said, ‘‘Well, Nathan, 
how do you feel?’”’ “TI feel right tol’ble, 
boss.”” ‘‘Have you had any nourishment?’’ 
SVYassite ae What® -did.. yau.. have2’, 444. 
lady done gimme a piece uf glass ter suck, 
boss.” —Lippincott’s. 


A London train was waiting in a dim 
station at the end of a dull afternoon. A 
nearsighted woman hurried down the aisle, 
peering at the passengers, and at last, as 
she dropped into a seat beside another 
woman, exclaimed with a sigh of relief, “Oh, 
it’s you!” “Certainly not!” snapped a 
startled stranger, turning. Whereupon the 
mistaken traveller hastily apologized, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon—but it’s so dark in here 
I was quite sure you were.” 


Pretty Polly Price’s porch proved phenom- 
enally popular. Polly’s patient paternal 
parent, perpetually pestered, prohibited pro- 
longated piazza philandering. Polly pled 
piteously. Papa persisted pertinaciously. 
Polly, petulantly pouting, perused paper, 
perceived promising proposal, posted photo- 
graph. Potential partner proved painfully 
proletarian. Polly, properly penitent, prom- 
ised pliancy. Papa, perceptibly pacified, 
pardoned Polly’s puerile performance, per- 
mitted properly protected philandering. 


“DR. GERDA” VON BETZEN "PERRY ; 
DENTIST 
2 PARK SQ, BOSTON _ 


Tel. Beach 1584 


Educational, 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS... For particulars address the Dean, 
“Playing royalty. I), 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled.- Low charges 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


Gawestionaly 


“THE MISSES ALLEN or 13 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newtdall Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY — 


Including special courses to meet the gro’ demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Diets, leadworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 


and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, I: 
Liberal scholarship provisions, iachetine Two Summer 
Sessions at The rhe peck of ais Educ Trav 
fellowship yielding $810, Religious ucation | 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid, 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


By His Son, EDWARD E. HALE, Jr. 


Two handsome 8vo volumes of over 400 pages each. 


Photogravure portraits and 


Strongly bound in extra buckram cloth, gilt top. $5.00 net. 
Out of a jury of fifty representative critics, including the literary editors, col- 


lege professors of literature, etc., who made up the list of the 300 best books of 
1917 for exhibition in the National Art Club of New York, rorTy-THREE voted for 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


This was the largest number of ballots cast for any one of the 300 new books 


of the year. 


The long-awaited life and letters of this famous preacher, author, patriot, and 
the guide, philosopher and friend to untold thousands, will be out in ample time for 
In these two volumes Dr. Hale reveals himself in the selections from 
his many letters, journals and notebooks, which his son, Edward E., Jr., Professor 
in English at Union College, Schenectady, New York, has carefully edited. 


LIMITED LARGE PAPER AUTOGRAPH EDITION 


the holidays. 


There is also an edition printed on Old Stratford paper, containing an autograph 

letter, signed, of Dr. Hale, photogravure frontispiece portraits of Dr. Hale on India 

paper, four special photogravure illustrations, not in the regular edition, and the A a 
full-page illustrations printed on extra super-calendered, coated paper. Jeg , 


Royal 8v0. 34 Buckram. Gilt top. Limited 
to 295 numbered sets of which 265 are for sale. $8.00 net. 


Early orders for the Large Paper Edition are desirable as this Edition has. > as 


Two volumes. 


practically been subscribed for. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THD PUBLISHERS 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, Byron 


When Sega hecs. our dvertsers, a mandign. the “Hegise 
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16 full-page illustrations. 
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